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American  Express  enhances  NetView 
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Proprietary  American  Express  net 
management  software  enables 
NetView  to  control  third-party 
devices  without  NetView/PC. 
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User  sidesteps  NetView/PC 
with  direct  NetView  link 


American  Express  unit  develops  tools  to  link 
devices  to  NetView  without  PC-based  interface. 


AT&T  reveals  rates 
for  FTS  2000  deal 

Carrier  to  publicize  guarded  data,  says  feds  will 
pay  significantly  less  than  other  users  for  service. 


Novell  buys 
Gxcelan  to 
extend  reach 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

PROVO,  Utah  —  Novell,  Inc. 
last  week  reached  a  definitive 
agreement  to  acquire  network 
protocol  specialist  Excelan,  Inc., 
cementing  a  relationship  that  has 
been  building  between  the  com¬ 
panies  for  the  past  two  years. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Excelan  stockholders  will 
receive  newly  issued  Novell  stock 
in  exchange  for  their  shares.  The 
deal  is  valued  at  as  much  as  $  1 70 
million. 

If  consummated,  the  deal 
would  give  Novell  considerable 
expertise  in  network  transport 
protocols  and  products  —  includ¬ 
ing  those  based  on  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  and  the  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  model  —  which  could 
benefit  its  open  systems  strategy. 

Excelan  will  provide  Novell 
with  software  to  link  dissimilar 
systems  such  as  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintoshes,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAXes,  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  Unix-based  sys¬ 
tems. 

Excelan’s  Kinetics,  Inc.  divi¬ 
sion  is  a  Macintosh  connectivity 
pioneer  that  leads  the  AppleTalk- 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 

PHOENIX  —  American  Ex¬ 
press  Worldwide  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  last  week  said  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  way  to  manage  third-party 
terminal  controllers  directly 
from  IBM’s  NetView  network 
management  system,  without  us¬ 
ing  NetView/PC. 

The  company  ultimately 
hopes  to  control  its  worldwide 
voice/data  network  with  Net- 


View.  But  it  does  not  want  to  use 
NetView/PC  to  support  non-IBM 
equipment  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  number  of  points 
of  failure  that  the  interface  would 
introduce,  according  to  Brian 
Brener.  He  is  director  of  the  Net- 
View  interface  development  proj¬ 
ect  at  American  Express  World¬ 
wide  Telecommunications,  a 
division  of  American  Express 
Travel  Related  Services  Co.  based 
( continued  on  page  39) 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
last  week  outlined  the  prices  it 
will  charge  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  FTS  2000  services  and 
said  it  will  file  a  public  tariff  with 
the  services’  rate  data  by  the  end 
of  the  month. 

In  January,  AT&T  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  not  to  release  the  price 
information  in  its  original  Feder¬ 
al  Telecommunications  System 
2000  tariff.  That  request,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  FCC  earlier 
this  month,  drew  a  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  from  opponents  who  said 
that  without  public  inspection,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  determine 
whether  FTS  2000  services  were 
priced  fairly. 

During  a  meeting  last  week  of 
Capitol  Women  and  Men  in  Tele¬ 
communications,  a  group  of  net¬ 
work  professionals  based  here,  a 
top  AT&T  official  discussed  how 
the  carrier  will  structure  its  FTS 
2000  prices  and  said  rates  for 
switched  services  could  be  as  low 
as  13  -5  cents  per  minute  —  a  rate 
well  below  that  offered  to  com¬ 
mercial  users  even  under  special 


tariff  arrangements. 

In  a  letter  to  the  FCC  last  week, 
AT&T  also  said  it  intends  to  re¬ 
submit  its  tariff  for  FTS  2000  ser- 
/ continued  on  page  39 ) 


X.500  eases 
user’s  E-mail 
integration 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 
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DEC  still  tuning  up  its 
net  management  entry 

Third-party  vendors  vie  to  join  DEC’S 
Enterprise  Management  Architecture  effort. 

By  Bruce  Guptill 

_ Features  Writer _ 

Vendors’  promises  of  inte¬ 
grated  network  management 
sound  like  beautiful  music  to 
user  companies.  More  and  more 
firms  are  seeking  the  capability 
to  manage  all  of  their  diverse  in¬ 
formation  equipment  from  a 
central  point. 

While  users  wait  impatiently, 
several  vendors  are  warming  up 
behind  the  scenes,  all  hoping 
users  will  want  to  dance  to  their 
renditions  of  the  integrated  net 
management  tune. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  is 


TORONTO  —  Ontario  Hydro 
has  developed  a  corporatewide 
electronic  mail  directory,  based 
in  part  on  the  CCITT  X.500  stan¬ 
dard,  that  makes  it  easier  for  em¬ 
ployees  using  disparate  E-mail 
systems  to  exchange  messages 
across  multiple  nets. 

The  utility  giant  is  one  of  the 
first  users  to  experiment  with 
X.500,  which  defines  a  method 
for  building  a  distributed  messag¬ 
ing  directory. 

Ontario  Hydro,  which  supplies 
electric  power  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  used  portions  of  the 
X.500  directory  standard  and  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  Network  (ARPANET)  in¬ 
ternetworking  specification  to 
build  its  directory. 

“It’s  something  in  between 
ARPANET  and  X.500  that  we 
hope  we  can  upgrade  to  pure 
X.500,”  said  Peter  Carayannakis, 
the  utility’s  technical  specialist 
( continued  on  page  39 ) 


AT&T  and  users  to  benefit 
from  price  cap  regulation 

Industry  analysts  see  carrier  reaping  more  profits, 
users  garnering  net  upgrades,  improved  services. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

The  FCC’s  decision  to  imple¬ 
ment  controversial  price  cap  reg¬ 
ulation  for  AT&T  is  good  news  for 
the  long-distance  carrier  as  well 
as  users,  industry  watchers  said 
last  week. 

Analysts  said  AT&T  can  dra¬ 
matically  increase  its  profitabili¬ 
ty  by  cutting  costs,  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  do.  Users  will  benefit 
because  AT&T  is  likely  to  ear¬ 
mark  some  of  its  additional  profit 
for  network  upgrades  as  well  as 
research  and  development  into 
new  services,  they  said.  That 
could  put  pressure  on  other  carri¬ 
ers  to  improve  their  services  and 
facilities. 

But  analysts  are  divided  on 
how  AT&T  will  use  its  new  pricing 
flexibility  under  price  caps.  Some 
foresee  dramatic  changes  in  pric¬ 
ing,  which  could  spark  a  price  war 
and  problems  for  rivals  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  Others 
said  AT&T  will  be  judicious  in  its 
pricing  moves,  thereby  posing  lit¬ 
tle  threat  to  the  competitive  sta¬ 
tus  quo. 

Under  the  price  cap  plan, 
which  takes  effect  July  1,  AT&T 
services  are  grouped  into  so- 
called  service  baskets  and  a  limit, 


or  cap,  is  placed  on  AT&T’s  reve¬ 
nue  from  each  basket.  AT&T  can 
raise  or  lower  prices  for  individ¬ 
ual  services  within  each  basket  by 
a  maximum  of  5%  a  year. 

Under  current  rate-of-return 
regulation,  AT&T  can  recoup  its 
operating  costs  plus  an  additional 
12.75%  on  its  investment. 

The  plan  is  a  “form  of  regula¬ 
tion  more  consistent  with  the 
competition  in  the  marketplace,” 
said  Joel  Lubin,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services  for  AT&T’s  Mar¬ 
keting  Services  Group  in  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.  The  regulatory 
scheme  will  reward  AT&T  with 
higher  profits  for  innovation  and 
attention  to  efficiency,  he  said. 

“The  price  cap  plan  is  positive 
for  AT&T,”  agreed  David  Boczar, 
assistant  vice-president  and  tele¬ 
communications  analyst  at  New 
Japan  Securities  International, 
Inc.  in  New  York.  “The  plan  gives 
AT&T  the  incentive  to  become 
more  efficient,  to  lower  its  costs 
and  have  the  gains  work  their  way 
down  to  net  income  increases,” 
he  said. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas 
where  AT&T  will  try  to  pare  costs, 
including  through  additional  job 
cuts,  analysts  said.  Advertising, 
entertainment  and  travel  are  oth- 
( continued  on  page  42 ) 


Token-ring  adapter  card 
suppliers  wage  price  war 

Board  prices  drop  as  firms  brawl  for  mart  share. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 
and  Laura  DiDio 

Network  World  Staff 

Vendors  of  4M  bit/sec  token - 
ring  network  adapter  cards  are 
waging  a  price  war  aimed  at  grab¬ 
bing  market  share  from  IBM  and 
converting  users  from  other  local 
networks  such  as  Ethernet. 

Last  week,  Western  Digital 
Corp.  entered  the  token-ring 
adapter  market  with  two  4M  bit / 
sec  cards  priced  at  $499  and 
$599-  Earlier  this  month,  Racore 
Computer  Products,  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  an  eight-bit,  4M  bit/sec  to¬ 
ken-ring  adapter  that  costs  $399, 
and  1 6-bit  and  Micro  Channel 
versions  that  sell  for  $499  each. 
Those  introductions  come  on' the 
heels  of  NCR  Corp.’s  announce¬ 
ment  last  November  that  it  had 
lowered  the  price  of  its  4M  bit/ 
sec,  eight-bit  token-ring  board  to 
$395. 

Just  a  year  ago,  token-ring 
adapters  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  $695  to  $895,  depending  on 
memory  and  configuration. 

Users  said  the  more  attractive 
pricing,  combined  with  value- 
added  features,  make  them  will¬ 


ing  to  sample  third-party  4M  bit/ 
sec  token-ring  adapter  cards.  The 
caveat  is  that  vendors  must  en¬ 
sure  prospective  users  that  their 
token-ring  boards  will  interoper¬ 
ate  with  IBM’s  network  adapters 
and  systems. 

“We’re  mainly  an  IBM  shop, 
but  if  third-party  vendors  can 
save  us  money  and  ensure  com¬ 
patibility  [with  IBM  equipment], 
then  we’re  certainly  amenable  to 
buying  the  less  expensive  token¬ 
ring  boards,”  said  John  Jones,  se¬ 
nior  supervisor  of  network  proj¬ 
ects  at  Chevron  Corp.  in  Houston. 

Suzanne  James,  communica¬ 
tions  manager  at  PepsiCo,  Inc.  in 
Peekskill,  N.Y.,  agreed  with 
Jones.  “We’re  well  aware  of  the 
price  war,”  she  said.  “Even 
though  our  headquarters  office  is 
all  IBM,  there’s  a  distinct  possibil¬ 
ity  that  we’ll  buy  cheaper  token¬ 
ring  cards  from  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  so  long  as  they  interoperate 
with  our  IBM  equipment.” 

IBM  has  quietly  cut  prices  on 
its  Token-Ring  adapters.  An  IBM 
spokeswoman  confirmed  that  the 
company  lowered  the  price  of  its 
/ continued  on  page  42 ) 
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FCC  to  local  carriers:  Cut  rates.  The 

Federal  Communications  Commission  last  week  or¬ 
dered  local  exchange  carriers  to  reduce  their  inter¬ 
state  access  rates  by  a  total  of  $705  million. 

The  reductions,  which  take  effect  Saturday,  were 
ordered  because  the  FCC  found  errors  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  used  by  local  carriers  to  set  rates  for  1989-  The 
local  carriers  had  overestimated  some  costs  and  un¬ 
derestimated  traffic  volume  by  2.5  billion  minutes. 
The  mandated  reductions  in  access  charges,  which 
will  decrease  interexchange  carriers’  costs,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  passed  along  to  customers  in  the  form 
of  reduced  long-distance  rates. 

Twist  of  fate  for  standard.  An  IEEE 
80 2. 3  Ethernet  standards  subcommittee  last  week 
finalized  a  proposed  standard  for  10M  bit/sec  Eth¬ 
ernets  that  use  unshielded  twisted-pair  telephone 
wire.  The  proposal  is  now  slated  to  go  before  both 
the  full  IEEE  802.3  voting  body  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Standards  Organization  for  approval,  said  Pat 
Thaler,  principal  engineer  at  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  chairwoman  of  the  lOBaseT  committee.  The 
standard  could  be  approved  by  next  January,  after 
which  products  based  on  it  would  become  available. 

LTV  taps  Racal’s  modem,  mux  lines. 

LTV  Steel  Co.,  Inc.  has  selected  Racal-Milgo,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Racal  Data  Communications,  Inc.,  to  supply 
more  than  200  diagnostic  modems  as  well  as  multi¬ 
plexers,  software  and  a  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  steel  maker’s  42-site  data  network 
across  14  states.  The  contract,  announced  last 


week,  covers  Racal-Milgo’s  9-6K  bit/sec  Omnimode 
96  diagnostic  modems,  Omnimux  statistical  multi¬ 
plexers  and  Racal’s  Communications  Management 
Series  network  management  system. 

Bush  nominates  networking  aide. 

President  George  Bush  last  week  nominated  Janice 
Obuchowski  as  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for 
communications  and  information.  She  will  also 
head  the  National  Telecommunications  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Administration,  an  agency  responsible  for 
advising  the  president  on  technology  issues.  Obu¬ 
chowski  is  currently  the  executive  director  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  for  Nynex  Corp. 

Obuchowski  will  replace  Alfred  Sikes,  who  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans. 

Certified  for  ISDN.  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
last  week  acknowledged  that  Network  Equipment 
Technologies,  Inc.’s  (NET)  intelligent  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  can  support  an  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  Primary  Rate  Interface  circuit  between 
Northern  Telecom’s  Meridian  SL-1  private  branch 
exchanges. 

The  announcement  does  not  add  new  capability 
to  NET’S  Integrated  Digital  Network  Exchange 
(IDNX)  since  NET  made  no  changes  to  the  multi¬ 
plexer’s  hardware  or  software.  Tim  Shafer,  NET’S 
ISDN  product  manager,  said  the  certification  means 
users  can  be  assured  that  an  IDNX  T-l  network  is 
physically  compatible  with  the  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  specification  and  that  SL- 1  s  with  that  capability 
can  pass  bits  over  the  T-l  network. 
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AT&T  discounts  MegaCom  WATS, 
MegaCom  800  long-distance  rates 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

BASKING  RIDGE,  N.J.  —  AT&T  last 
week  announced  promotional  discounts 
for  customers  that  place  new  orders  for 
MegaCom  WATS  or  MegaCom  800  and  use 
Accunet  T1.5  service  to  access  an  AT&T 
switching  center. 

AT&T  will  waive  T-l  line  installation 
charges  and  one  month’s  T-l  service 
charges  for  users  that  order  MegaCom 
WATS  or  MegaCom  800  service  before  May 
5.  Installation  must  be  completed  by  June 
21. 

T-l  installation  charges  average  about 
$2,000,  AT&T  said,  and  monthly  charges 
average  about  $1,000.  Both  charges  vary 
according  to  the  customer’s  distance  from 
the  nearest  AT&T  serving  center. 

The  MegaCom  promotion  is  the  fourth 
limited-time  new-customer  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  AT&T  has  announced  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  The  carrier  recently 
extended  its  Pro  WATS  promotion,  which 

AT&T  to  unveil 
details  of  new 
wideband  nets 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 

NEW  ORLEANS  —  AT&T  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  Group  will  reveal  details  next  month 
about  wideband  packet  network  products 
that  enable  users  and  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  to  build  packet  networks  supporting 
voice  and  data. 

Developers  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 
detailed  AT&T’s  wideband  packet  plans  in 
a  presentation  at  the  recent  ENTELEC  89 
Conference  here.  In  a  letter  distributed  to 
session  attendees,  AT&T  Network  Systems 
promised  to  provide  product-specific  in¬ 
formation  by  the  end  of  April. 

The  Integrated  Access  and  Cross-Con¬ 
nect  System  (IACS)  is  the  company’s  first 
planned  wideband  packet  offering.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Integrated  Access  Terminals 
(IAT),  which  will  packetize  voice  and  data 
traffic  for  transmission  across  T-l  capacity 
pipes,  and  a  centralized  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  known  as  an  Integrated  Ac¬ 
cess  Controller  (IAC). 

IATs  can  be  located  at  the  customer’s 
premises  in  private  wideband  packet  net¬ 
works  or  at  central  office  switch  sites  to 
provide  wideband  packet  services. 

The  IAT  encodes  and  decodes  speech 
and  acts  as  a  packetizer  and  statistical  mul¬ 
tiplexer.  The  device  compresses  and  inte¬ 
grates  voice,  analog  data,  digital  data,  sig¬ 
naling,  image  and  network  control  into 
packets  of  common  format. 

( continued  on  page  8) 


Clarification:  The  story  “DCA  plots 
future  as  single-source  vendor”  (NW, 
March  13)  reported  that  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  sells  its 
10NET  Communications  local  network 
products  through  its  wide-area  network 
unit.  The  company  also  sells  local  net 
products  through  distributors. 


began  in  January,  and  last  month  offered 
to  waive  certain  fees  for  its  Software-De¬ 
fined  Network  (SDN)  service  (“AT&T 
seeks  to  waive  SDN  fees  as  part  of  promo¬ 
tion,”  NW,  Feb.  6).  The  company  has  also 
asked  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  permission  to  discount  initial 
charges  for  its  Reach  Out  America  pro¬ 
gram  during  May  and  June. 

AT&T  said  it  is  offering  the  latest  pro¬ 
motion  to  draw  attention  to  lower  Mega¬ 
Com  WATS  and  MegaCom  800  rates  that 
become  effective  April  1 . 

As  of  next  month,  fixed  monthly 


charges  for  both  MegaCom  services  will  be 
slashed  from  $870  to  $50.  In  addition, 
MegaCom  WATS  monthly  usage  charges 
will  be  discounted  by  5%  for  usage  volumes 
between  $10,000  and  $30,000,  and  by 
10%  for  usage  volumes  higher  than 
$30,000.  MegaCom  800  usage  charges  will 
be  discounted  by  10%  for  usage  volumes 
between  $10,000  and  $30,000,  and  by 
15%  for  volumes  higher  than  $30,000. 

Under  both  MegaCom  programs,  vol¬ 
ume  discounts  will  apply  to  both  interstate 
and  intrastate  long-distance  calls. 

In  its  tariff  revision  filing,  AT&T  told 
the  FCC  that  the  T-l  discounts  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  its  MegaCom  services  more 
competitive  with  similar  offerings  from  ri¬ 
vals  MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  AT&T  cited  a 
current  MCI  promotion  that  offers  new 


customers  free  T-l  installation  and  one 
month  of  free  T-l  access  for  using  T-l  ser¬ 
vice  in  conjunction  with  MCI  Prism  or  MCI 
800  Service.  US  Sprint,  AT&T  said,  offers 
similar  incentives  for  customers  that  order 
T-l  access  for  Ultra  WATS  and  Ultra  800. 

Robert  Self,  founder  of  Market  Dynam¬ 
ics,  a  New  York  consulting  firm,  and  author 
of  Long  Distance  for  Less ,  sees  the  Mega¬ 
Com  promotion  as  “a  strong  competitive 
move”  for  AT&T.  “AT&T  has  not  been  win¬ 
ning  the  business  race,”  he  said,  because  of 
its  failure  to  “convince  the  public  they’re 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  on  price.” 

MegaCom  WATS  service  is  targeted  at 
business  users  with  monthly  long-distance 
call  volumes  of  at  least  600  hours  of  voice 
and  data.  MegaCom  800  service  is  targeted 
at  customers  that  receive  at  least  850 
hours  of  long-distance  calls  per  month.  □ 


Think 

Fast... 

Which  high-speed 
synchronous  link  offers 
the  best  value? 

19.2  kbps  analog 
9.6  kbps  digital 
56  kbps 

Tl@  1.54  Mbps 
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"The  Data  General  difference: 
the  unparalleled  speed,  f  lexibilit 
and  availability  of  the  MV/4OOO1 
Now,  it’s  a  triple  threat.” 


With  performance  ranging  from  14  to  over 
50  million  instructions  per  second  (MIPS),  Data 
General’s  new  MV/40000  and  MV/40000  HA  (High 
Availability)  are  two  of  the  most  powerful,  flexible 
and  reliable  superminicomputers  ever  developed. 

In  either  uni-processor  or  symmetric  multi¬ 
processor  configurations,  they  provide  more  than 
twice  the  performance  of  the  nearest  competition 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Our  innovative  Data  Sharing  Architecture 
offers  outstanding  flexibility  for  distributed  com¬ 
puting  environments.  So  you  can  incrementally 
expand  and  adapt  to  meet  your  exacting  commer¬ 
cial  or  technical  computing  needs.  The  MV/40000 
computers  are  compatible  with  our  broad  range  of 
MV/Family  systems.  They’ll  also  interconnect  with 
systems  from  other  major  vendors,  to  help  protect 
your  existing  hardware  investment. 

Plus,  an  optional  Message-Based  Reliable 
Channel  subsystem,  designed  for  state-of-the-art 


maintainability,  can  be  added  to  enhance  system 
availability.  It  features  on-line  diagnostics  and 
components  that  can  be  repaired  or  replaced 
under  power,  to  maximize  uptime. 

To  find  out  why  the  unique  combination  of 
speed,  flexibility  and  availability  of  the  MV/40000 
and  MV/40000  HA  computers  cannot  be  matched 
send  the  coupon  below. 

Or  call:  1-800-DATAGEN.  In  Canada,  call 
416-823-7830. 


Fire  convinces  Census  Bureau  to 
turn  to  nationwide  computer  net 

VAX  net  will  speed  processing  of  questionnaires,  cut  costs. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 

SUITLAND,  Md.  —  In  1980,  a  fire  gut¬ 
ted  a  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  office  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  destroying  thousands  of 
completed  census  forms  and  forcing  the 
agency  to  resurvey  that  area. 

The  blaze  also  forced  officials  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  which  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  rethink  the 
way  they  conduct  “The  Big  Count”  and  in¬ 
fluenced  their  decision  to  install  a  nation- 

NTI  to  supply 
part  of  Am. 

Air.  global  net 

By  John  Cox 

Senior  Editor 

DALLAS  —  American  Airlines,  Inc.  last 
week  announced  a  contract  with  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  for  more  than  50  DPN-100 
packet  switches  to  be  used  in  the  backbone 
of  a  global  network  now  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  network,  dubbed  InterAAct,  will 
link  American  Airlines  offices  worldwide 
and  let  14,000  employees  share  network 
resources  on  a  global  basis,  according  to 
William  Jewell,  American  Airlines’  manag¬ 
ing  director  for  communications  engineer¬ 
ing. 

The  backbone  of  the  global  network  will 
support  local-area  networks  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  offices  as  part  of  a  contract 
awarded  to  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  Janu¬ 
ary. 

That  contract,  valued  at  an  estimated 
$18  million,  called  for  the  installation  of 
135  HP  3000  minicomputers  configured 
as  servers  on  local  networks  supporting 
microcomputers.  The  first  of  those  local 
nets  will  become  operational  later  this 
year. 

Backbone  supports  X.25 

The  HP  3000  minicomputers  will  be 
linked  to  the  X.25  backbone.  Transmission 
bandwidth  for  the  X.25  backbone  will  be 
taken  from  available  capacity  within 
American  Airlines’  T-l -based  SABRE  res¬ 
ervation  network,  Jewell  said. 

Using  microcomputers  supported  by  lo¬ 
cal  networks,  American  Airlines  employ¬ 
ees  will  communicate  with  remote  offices 
through  the  HP  minicomputers,  which  sup¬ 
port  X.25  transmission  of  data  to  the  DPN- 
100  switches.  The  packet  traffic  is  routed 
onto  the  company’s  T-l  backbone  through 
Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc. 
T-l  multiplexers. 

“The  reason  we  consider  [X.25]  a  stra¬ 
tegic  direction  is  it’s  the  standard  protocol 
that’s  accepted  internationally  and  it  can 
carry  [IBM]  SNA  traffic,”  Jewell  said. 
“We’re  covering  the  best  of  both  worlds.” 

American  Airlines  will  begin  bringing 
up  InterAAct  this  June,  when  parts  of  the 
network  will  go  on-line  at  the  airline’s 
headquarters  here. 

In  subsequent  months,  similar  nets  will 
2  brought  up  in  Chicago,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
nd  other  cities.  □ 


wide  computer  network  to  support  the  up¬ 
coming  1990  decennial  census. 

The  network,  which  was  pilot-tested 
during  a  census  dress  rehearsal  last  year, 
will  help  Census  Bureau  officials  process 
millions  of  questionnaires  faster  and  at 
lower  cost. 

“The  whole  idea  is  to  get  computer 
power  distributed  as  far  out  as  possible  to 
the  people  actually  taking  the  census,” 
said  Ken  Riccini,  the  Census  Bureau’s  as¬ 
sistant  chief  for  processing  offices. 


Gerald  Cranford,  the  bureau’s  assistant 
director  for  automated  data  processing, 
said  the  network  will  allow  census  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  be  accounted  for  and  pro¬ 
cessed  as  they  are  received.  In  the  past, 
census  workers  held  off  on  processing  un¬ 
til  a  large  number  of  forms  were  collected. 
The  forms  destroyed  in  the  Brooklyn  bu¬ 
reau  office  fire  were  awaiting  processing 
when  the  fire  broke  out,  he  said. 

“There  will  be  a  lot  fewer  manual 
steps,”  Cranford  said.  “That  automatically 
means  more  efficiency.” 

A  picture  of  the  country 

The  census  is  an  important  snapshot  of 
America.  The  information  collected  from 
approximately  250  million  people  is  used 
for  such  purposes  as  determining  the 
amount  of  federal  funds  allocated  to  states 


and  the  apportionment  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  plenty  of 
room  for  error  in  the  census.  Accounting 
for  forms  and  amalgamating  data  was 
done  almost  entirely  by  hand.  The  only 
computers  used  in  the  1 980  census  were 
the  mainframes  at  the  central  processing 
site,  Cranford  said. 

The  mainframes  tabulate  data  from  the 
questionnaires  so  they  can  be  presented  in 
publications  that  provide  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  at  the  national,  state,  county,  city 
and  tract  levels. 

In  1987,  the  Census  Bureau  took  a  giant 
step  forward  when  it  awarded  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  a  six-year,  $80  million 
contract  to  supply  it  with  VAX  computers. 
The  contract  also  called  for  DEC  to  provide 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 


New  Options  for  More 
Cost-Effective  Networks 

Symplex  gives  you  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  high  cost 
of  multiple  leased  lines 
for  your  synchronous  data 
communications  needs. 
Using  its  proven  data 
compression  technology 
and  the  industry’s  most 
advanced  statistical 
multiplexing,  Symplex 
Datamizers  typically 
increase  the  effective 
throughput  of  your  leased 
lines  by  a  factor  of  four. 


Think 
Again.. 


Symplex  data  compression 
technology  multiplies  network 
throughput  for  truly  cost-effective 
high  speed  data  links: 


■ 

Line 

Speed 

Effective  Speed 
with  Symplex  Data 
Compression 

T  ’  1 

typical 

Annual 

Savings* 

19.2  kbps  analog 

76.8  kbps 

$42,800 

9.6  kbps  digital 

38.4  kbps 

$48,500 

56.0  kbps 

224  kbps 

$157,500 

‘Based  on  typical  4  to  1  throughput  ratio  on  a  1000  mile  link  at  $L19/ mile  for 
analog,  $L35/ mile  for  9.6,  and  $438/ mile  for  56.  Savings  may  vary.  When  you 
consider  modems  and  DSUs,  savings  are  even  greater. 

The  Result: 

Dramatic  cost  savings  and 
improved  response  times 

By  expanding  the  effec¬ 
tive  bandwidth  of  data 
lines,  Symplex  Datamizers 
significantly  reduce  your 
leased  line  requirements, 
letting  you  cut  costs  by 
eliminating  lines.  Or  you 
can  instantly  expand  your 


network’s  capacity  without 
adding  lines.  The  in¬ 
creased  speed  can  also 
mean  improved  network 
response  times. 

A  family  of  solutions 

No  matter  how  large 
or  complex  your  network 
—  multiple  lines,  syn¬ 
chronous  orasync,  analog 
or  digital,  9.6,  19.2  or 


56  kbps  —  Symplex  offers 
a  range  of  solutions  to  make 
it  more  efficient,  without 
sacrificing  your  investment 
in  other  equipment. 

Call  today  for  our  free  video 
about  how  Symplex  can 
make  your  data  network 
more  cost  effective 
and  more  reliable 
313-995-1555 


For  a  more 
cost-effective  net¬ 
work,  the  answer  is  simple. 
The  answer  is  Symplex. 


Symplex  Communications  Corporation 
5  Research  Drive 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48103 
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Fire  convinces  Census 
Bureau  to  turn  to  net 

continued  from  page  5 

an  array  of  systems  integration  services 
(see  “Boeing  taps  DEC  for  big  systems  in¬ 
tegration  job,”  page  7). 

Working  with  DEC,  the  Census  Bureau 
has  installed  MicroVAX  3500s  in  about  500 
temporary  district  bureau  offices.  About 
80%  of  all  census  forms  are  mailed  to  these 
offices  or  delivered  by  the  480,000  tempo¬ 
rary  census  employees.  The  rest  of  the 
forms  are  mailed  directly  to  processing  of¬ 
fices. 

Forms  collected  at  the  district  office  are 
logged  using  bar-coding  equipment,  and 
information  from  completed  surveys  is  en¬ 
tered  into  the  MicroVAXes. 

The  data  collected  by  the  MicroVAXes  is 


sent  via  dial-up  lines  to  13  regional  cen¬ 
ters,  which  assist  the  district  offices  in  fol¬ 
lowing  up  on  unreturned  questionnaires 
and  handle  administrative  tasks  such  as 
payroll.  The  regional  offices  are  each 
equipped  with  a  VAX  8530  and  a  VAX  8250 
computer,  which  are  clustered. 

These  regional  offices  are  tied  to  the 
mainframe  center  by  19- 2K  bit/sec  private 
lines,  said  Lynn  Hollabaugh,  chief  of  the 
special  systems  coordination  staff  at  the 
bureau’s  beta-test  center  in  Baltimore. 

Meanwhile,  completed  census  forms 
are  shipped  from  the  district  offices  to  the 
nearest  of  seven  regional  processing  of¬ 
fices.  Once  the  forms  arrive  at  these  of¬ 
fices,  they  are  sorted  and  put  onto  micro¬ 
film.  The  data  from  the  microfilm  forms  is 
transferred  into  the  DEC  minicomputers 
using  a  process  called  Film  Optical  Sensing 


Device  for  Input  into  Computers.  This 
automated  scanning  process  is  expected  to 
save  about  $25  million  in  labor  costs. 

Each  processing  office  is  equipped  with 
a  trio  of  clustered  DEC  computers,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  VAX  85  30s  and  a  VAX  8810,  Hol¬ 
labaugh  said.  Written  responses  to  the 
questionnaires  are  keyed  into  terminals 
on  DECnet  networks  and  sent  to  the  DEC 
processors.  From  the  processing  offices, 
data  is  sent  to  the  central  site  via  19-2K 
bit/sec  or  faster  dedicated  lines,  Holla¬ 
baugh  said. 

Because  census  forms  are  highly  confi¬ 
dential,  the  Census  Bureau  is  mainly  using 
dedicated  lines  to  transfer  its  data,  Holla¬ 
baugh  said. 

“We  couldn’t  do  our  jobs  without  the 
network,”  he  said.  “Being  so  decentral¬ 
ized,  it  would  be  an  impossible  task.”  □ 


AT&T  postpones 
volume  discount 
on  int’l  services 

By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T  last  week 
agreed  to  postpone  until  at  least  April  8  the 
implementation  of  a  new  volume  discount 
plan  for  users  of  its  dedicated  internation¬ 
al  services. 

Earlier  this  month,  AT&T  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
permission  to  offer  the  International  Vol¬ 
ume  Pricing  Program  (IVPP).  Under  that 
plan,  customers  spending  from  $5,000  to 
more  than  $40,000  a  month  on  certain  in¬ 
ternational  services  would  be  eligible  for 
either  cash  rebates  or  billing  credits  rang¬ 
ing  from  5%  to  more  than  25%  of  their 
monthly  bills. 

The  IVPP  discounts  would  apply  to 
AT&T’s  International  Accunet  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice,  International  Dataphone  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice,  Skynet  International  Shared  Earth 
Station  Service  and  Private  Line  Voice 
Grade  Foreign  Overseas  Half  Channel  Ser¬ 
vice. 

The  discounts  were  slated  to  take  effect 
last  Friday,  but  the  FCC  said  it  needed  more 
time  to  review  the  legality  of  the  offer  after 
TRT  Telecommunications  Corp.,  a  voice 
and  data  services  provider  based  in  Wash- 


T 

A  RT  told  the  FCC  that  the 
discount  plan  would  exacerbate 
discrimination  against  low- 
volume  users. 

AAA 


ington,  D.C.,  filed  a  petition  protesting  the 
proposed  discounts.  TRT  told  the  FCC  that 
the  proposed  AT&T  discount  plan  would 
exacerbate  discrimination  against  low-vol¬ 
ume  users. 

If  the  FCC  has  no  objections  to  the 
AT&T  plan,  the  IVPP  discounts  will  take  ef¬ 
fect  April  8.  AT&T  last  week  also  an¬ 
nounced  promotional  discounts  on  Mega- 
Com  services  (see  “AT&T  discounts 
MegaCom  WATS,  MegaCom  800  long-dis¬ 
tance  rates,”  page  3). 

The  proposed  IVPP  discounts  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  usage  and  the  length  of  time  the 
customer  commits  to  the  AT&T  service. 
The  minimum  commitment  is  one  year. 

Customers  that  contract  for  one  year  of 
a  covered  calling  service  will  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  5%  off  monthly  billings  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5,000,  7%  off  billings  between 
$25,000  and  $40,000,  and  10%  off  bill¬ 
ings  exceeding  $40,000.  Also,  customers 
that  commit  to  three  years  of  service  will 
receive  an  additional  10%  discount  on 
each  volume  level,  while  customers  that 
commit  to  five  years  of  service  will  receive 
an  additional  15%  discount  for  each  vol¬ 
ume  level. 

Discounts  are  payable  either  in  cash  at 
the  end  of  the  year  or  as  a  credit  to  future 
international  long-haul  bills.  Penalties 
would  apply  to  users  that  drop  the  service 
before  the  term  of  their  contract  expires, 
unless  they  are  upgrading  to  a  higher 
speed  international  service.  □ 
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:e  the  Direct  Route  to 
Computing  So 

You  want  straight  talk  and  fast  answers  when  evaluating  your 
DEC  system  needs.  DEXPO  South  89  is  the  direct  route  to 
10,000  DEC  computing  products  and  ideas.  New  technologies 
for  VAX,  MicroVAX,  and  PDP-1 1  systems  line  every  aisle.  Find 
the  right  connectivity  tool,  or  the  best  application... and  still 
have  time  to  explore  new  OS  enhancements.  Technical  ex¬ 
perts  from  over  200  suppliers  will  help  point  you  in  the  right  di¬ 


rection. 
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MITTED  TO  DEXPO  FREE. 


DECUS  ATTENDEES  ARE 

Attend  DEXPO  and  DECUS.. .see  and  learn  it  all  during  your 
most  productive  three  days  of  1989. 

Call  800-87-DEXPO  for  your  V.I.P.  Tickets  and  a  Preview  of  100+ 
DEC  computing  products.  (DECUS  is  not  affiliated  with  DEXPO 


and  requires  separate  registration). 
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*RegisteredTrademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  DEXPO  is  not  sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with 
DECUS.  Organized  by  Expoconsul  International,  lnc.,3  IndependenceWay,  Princeton,  NJ  08540 
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South  89 


The  National  DEC’  Computing  Exposition 

Atlanta  Market 
C  •  e  ♦  n  •  t  ♦  e  •  r 
May  9-11,  1989 
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Minnesota  lays  groundwork  for 
new  statewide  integrated  network 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  —  Later  this  spring, 
the  state  of  Minnesota  will  begin  securing  a 
new  statewide  data,  voice  and  video  back¬ 
bone  network  using  equipment  that  will 
likely  comply  with  the  Government  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  Profile  (GOSIP). 

The  goal  of  the  Statewide  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Routing  System  (STARS) 
network  project  is  to  ensure  coordinated 
planning  and  procurement  of  network 
equipment  and  transmission  facilities.  Us¬ 
ers  of  the  STARS  backbone  network  will  in- 

Boeing  taps  DEC 
for  big  systems 
integration  job 

By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

AUBURN,  Wash.  —  Two  divisions  of 
The  Boeing  Co.  last  week  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  the  awarding  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  systems  integration  contract  to  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  to  support  a  new 
$235  million  Boeing  sheet  metal  facility. 

The  contract,  the  value  of  which  was  not 
disclosed,  is  one  of  the  first  major  systems 
integration  agreements  DEC  has  signed 
since  outlining  its  Enterprise  Services  pro¬ 
gram  at  DECWorld  ’88  last  September  in 
Cannes,  France. 

For  Boeing,  the  contract  represents  the 
largest  computer-integrated  manufactur¬ 
ing  (CIM)  undertaking  in  its  history.  The 
CIM  system  will  enable  the  firm’s  Boeing 
Commercial  Airplanes  division’s  new 
sheet  metal  manufacturing  plant  under 
construction  here  to  produce  in  four  days 
parts  that  once  took  40  days  to  build,  said 
Dee  Wolsey,  director  of  sheet  metal  opera¬ 
tions  at  Boeing  Commercial  Airplanes. 

Terms  of  the  agreement 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which 
was  awarded  by  Boeing  Commercial  Air¬ 
planes  and  Boeing  Computer  Services  Co., 
DEC  will  provide  a  data  management  and 
control  system,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
cessors  ranging  from  VAXstation  3200 
workstations  to  large  VAXclusters.  The 
systems  will  be  networked  via  DECnet  and 
linked  to  corporate  systems  at  other 
Boeing  facilities. 

As  prime  contractor,  DEC  will  provide 
program  management,  network  systems, 
integration  management  and  ongoing  ser¬ 
vice  and  support,  said  Tom  Beckwith, 
DEC’S  CIM  strategic  account  manager  for 
Boeing-related  projects.  Several  CIM  ven¬ 
dors,  including  ITP  Boston,  Inc.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  Consilium,  Inc.  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  will  work  on  the 
project  under  DEC’S  guidance,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  speeding  up  the  flow  time 
of  sheet  metal  through  the  factory,  the 
project  is  designed  to  improve  use  of  mate¬ 
rials  by  20%,  to  reduce  inventory  and  to 
improve  production  cost  accountability  by 
automating  data  collection  and  informa¬ 
tion  handling,  Wolsey  said. 

Boeing  will  use  a  factory  control  system 
called  the  Sheet  Metal  Analysis,  Retrieval 
(continued  on  page  8) 


elude  state  agencies,  schools,  courts,  the 
legislature  and  participating  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  governments,  said  Bob  Fischer,  director 
of  the  STARS  project. 

Last  fall,  the  state  adopted  a  regulation 
that  requires  agencies  to  conform  to  GO- 
SIP  as  of  July  1, 1990  (“States  jump  on  the 
GOSIP  bandwagon,”  NW,  March  6).  “We 
anticipate  that  [GOSIP]  will  be  included  in 
the  RFP,  which  isn’t  scheduled  until  next 
fall,”  Fischer  said. 

After  spending  about  two  months  work¬ 
ing  on  an  array  of  architectural  designs  for 
the  network,  the  state  plans  to  publish  a  re¬ 


quest  for  information  in  the  state  register, 
he  said. 

Three  goals 

Although  details  of  the  network  have 
not  yet  been  defined,  Fischer  said  the 
STARS  project  is  driven  by  three  main 
goals.  The  first  is  to  cut  costs  for  leased 
network  services  by  creating  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  net  and  by  buying  in  bulk.  All  commu¬ 
nications  lines  will  be  leased,  he  said,  since 
the  state  does  not  want  to  “become  a 
phone  company.” 

The  second  goal  is  to  expand  the  use  of 
two-way  interactive  video  in  Minnesota’s 
educational  system  to  include  its  four  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education,  Fischer  said. 
The  state  already  uses  two-way  video  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  1 2,  he  said. 

A  third  “implicit”  objective  is  to  im¬ 


prove  the  quality  of  telecommunications 
service  provided  by  the  carrier  that  secures 
the  contract.  “We  hope  to  encourage  what¬ 
ever  carriers  get  the  bid  to  improve  their 
network  infrastructure  throughout  the 
state,”  Fischer  said. 

State  agencies  will  not  be  required  to 
route  communications  traffic  over  the  new 
backbone.  “Our  intent  isn’t  to  force  any¬ 
body  into  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  got  to  add  val¬ 
ue;  that  is  an  overriding  theme.” 

That  added  value  will  come  in  the  form 
of  reduced  prices  for  leased  services,  im¬ 
proved  network  management  —  which 
will  be  handled  jointly  by  the  state  and  the 
carrier  —  as  well  as  links  among  once-sep- 
arate  networks,  Fischer  said. 

Currently,  an  array  of  logical  and  physi¬ 
cal  data,  voice  and  video  networks  exist  in 
the  state.  □ 


Now,  Think 
Reliability 


Think  how  simple  your  job  would  be 
if  your  network  was  smart  enough 
to  eliminate  session  breaks  automatically. 

With  Symplex  it  can  be. 


An  alternative 
to  angry  phone  calls 

Most  datacom  network 
managers  are  caught 
between  angry  callers 
complaining  about  slow 
response  or  interrupted 
sessions,  and  management 
pressure  to  contain  costs. 
They  accept  reduced  per¬ 
formance  and  interrupted 
sessions  as  inevitable, 
along  with  a  nervous  twitch 
every  time  the  phone  rings. 

But  now  there’s  a  way  to 
automatically  take  correc¬ 
tive  action  before  sessions 
are  interrupted. 

And  only  Symplex  has  it. 


Only  Symplex  data  compressors ,  with  Automatic  Link  Intelligence  III, 
help  your  data  survive  even  the  most  monstrous  network  problems . 


The  “Smart”  solution  to 
network  downtime. 

Symplex  data  com¬ 
pressors  include  a  unique 
new  capability  to  assure 
network  integrity:  Auto¬ 
matic  Link  Intelligence 
III.  ALI  III,  acting  like 
a  highly  trained  operator, 
continuously  monitors 
line  performance.  When 
it  anticipates  or  detects 
problems,  it  automatically 
takes  action.  No  operator 


intervention  is  required. 
Sessions  and  performance 
are  maintained. 

Saves  data  and  money 

ALI  Ill’s  ability  to  in¬ 
telligently  select  alternate 
routings  gives  flexibility  to 
choose  the  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance,  cost  and  reliability 
that’s  best  for  you.  And 
with  data  compression, 
alternate  links  can  handle 
the  same  amount  of  data 
as  digital  or  analog  lines, 


without  degrading 
throughput  or  response 
times. 

No  matter  how  large 
or  complex  your  network, 
Symplex  offers  solutions 
to  make  it  more  efficient 
and  more  reliable. 

Call  today  for  our  free  video 
about  how  Symplex  can 
make  your  data  network 
more  cost  effective, 
and  more  reliable: 
313-995-1555 


For  a  more 
cost-effective  net¬ 
work,  the  answer  is  simple. 
The  answer  is  Symplex. 


Symplex  Communications  Corporation 
5  Research  Drive 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48103 
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AT&T  to  unveil 

continued  from  page  3 

“Traffic  is  broken  into  a  se¬ 
quence  of  packets  that  contain 
built-in  intelligence  with  all  the 
information  necessary  to  get 
them  from  one  end  of  the  net¬ 
work  to  the  other,”  said  Andy 
Daecher,  a  wideband  packet  tech¬ 
nology  system  engineer  with 
AT&T  Bell  Labs. 

“This  [information]  includes 
flags  that  delimit  successive  pack¬ 
ets,  header  information  identify¬ 
ing  the  packet  as  a  voice  or  data 
packet  and  the  address  of  that 
packet,”  Daecher  said. 

The  information  field  con¬ 
tains  the  transmitted  bit  streams, 
and  the  trailer  contains  checks 
that  maintain  the  accuracy  of  the 
packet,  he  added. 

The  IAT  uses  low  bit  rate 
voice-encoding  techniques  and 
digital  speech  interpolation 


W. 


ideband  packets 
and  voice-encoding  allow 
1 20  conversations  on  a 
T-1  line,  Daecher  said. 

AAA 


(DSI)  to  increase  voice  carrying 
capacity.  The  adaptive  differen¬ 
tial  pulse  code  modulation  used 
provides  48  32K  bit/sec  voice 
conversations  over  a  T-1  line, 
compared  with  the  24  64 K  bit/ 
sec  conversations  provided  with 
traditional  pulse  code  modula¬ 
tion. 

Use  of  DSI  makes  it  possible  to 
insert  speech  packets  in  gaps  in 
other  conversations.  “Because 
speech  activity  occupies,  on  the 
average,  about  40%  of  the  total 
time  in  a  conversation,  DSI  raises 
the  capacity  by  a  factor  of  2.5,” 
said  Mark  Gruensfelder,  a  super¬ 
visor  at  AT&T  Bell  Labs’  ad¬ 
vanced  digital  signal  processing 
department. 

Used  together,  the  wideband 
packet  and  voice-encoding  tech¬ 
nologies  make  it  possible  to  sup¬ 
port  more  than  120  conversa- 


Boeing  taps  DEC 
for  integration 

continued  from  page  7 
and  Tracking  System  to  support 
the  management,  administrative 
and  control  requirements  of  the 
new  plant. 

The  sheet  metal  facility  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  operation  by  mid- 
1990,  and  additional  computer 
system  functions  will  be  phased 
in  after  that,  according  to  Beck¬ 
with.  DEC  will  leave  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  network  to  Boeing 
once  these  additional  upgrades 
are  completed. 

DEC  will  support  the  project 
from  its  Seattle  location,  drawing 
resources  from  other  offices 
across  the  country'  as  needed.  □ 


details  of  nets 

tions  on  a  T-1  line,  Daecher  said. 

The  second  IACS  component, 
the  IAC,  manages  wideband  pack¬ 
et  networks  composed  of  multi¬ 
ple  IATs.  The  IAC  is  software  that 
runs  on  an  AT&T  3B2-600  mini¬ 
computer  under  the  Unix  System 
V  operating  system. 

An  IAC  communicates  with 
IATS  using  Link  Access  Procedure 


D  (LAP  D),  a  protocol  used  to  for¬ 
mat  packets  for  transmission 
over  the  D  channel  of  an  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  link. 
Each  IAC  supports  eight  synchro¬ 
nous  LAP  D  interface  ports  for 
wideband  packet  network  access 
and  control.  Up  to  1 6  IATs  can  be 
supported  through  a  single  inter¬ 
face  port. 

Three  asynchronous  interface 
ports  are  available:  one  for  local 
access,  one  for  remote  access  via 


an  external  modem  or  a  local  net¬ 
work  and  one  as  an  interface  to 
an  external  maintenance  system. 
In  addition,  an  asynchronous 
console  terminal  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  3B2  and  Unix  maintenance 
and  administration. 

The  IAC  also  has  a  backup  data 
base  for  each  IAT  it  controls. 
Each  data  base  contains  a  mirror 
image  of  all  provisioning  and  net¬ 
work  routing  parameters  specific 
to  each  IAT. 


The  backup  data  bases  are 
automatically  updated  when  pro¬ 
visioning  parameters  are 
changed. 

Five-minute  and  hourly  polls 
collect  network  management 
data  from  the  IATs.  In  addition, 
usage-sensitive  billing  records 
are  collected.  Traffic,  network 
management,  engineering  and 
billing  data  is  kept  on  the  IAC  for 
72  hours  and  is  available  on  de¬ 
mand.  □ 


The  networking  T1  from  the 
#1  name  in  network  solutions. 

Meet  Omnimux®  8000.  The  newest  addition  to 
the  most  complete  T1  product  line  in  the 
industry. .  .a  range  of  solutions  that  covers  every¬ 
thing  from  channel  banks  and  DACS  to  the 
most  sophisticated,  multi-nodal,  networking 
T1  muxes. 

Built  with  over  30  years  of  networking  know¬ 
ledge,  the  mid-range  8000  puts  our  experience 
to  work  for  you.  To  make  T1  more  like 
you’d  like  it  to  be.  More  affordable. 
More  reliable.  More  manageable. 

More  affordable,  because  modular 
architecture  lets  you  buy  only 
the  features  you  need.  The  result: 
a  customized  T1  solution  just 
right  for  your  network.  And  for 
your  budget. 


More  reliable,  because  redundant  integral  CSUs  — 
both  primary  and  hot  back-up  spare  for  every  T1 
line  —  ensure  maximum  uptime.  You  don’t  waste 
time  and  money  replacing  CSUs.  You  won’t  lose 
your  diagnostic  database  either.  And  you  can  tell 
the  difference  between  T1  line  and  CSU  problems 
faster  and  easier,  too. 

More  manageable,  because  instead  of  the  risk  of 
a  single  point  of  failure,  you  get  single  point 
control  of  both  CSUs  and  T1  muxes.  One  menu- 
driven,  integral  network  management  system  gives 
you  comprehensive  tools  to  ensure  maximum 
network  availability. 

Want  more?  How  about  bandwidth  contention. 
Bypass,  automatic  alternate  routing,  and  drop/ 
insert.  Versatile  data  and  voice  support.  And  still 
more.  All  at  a  price  you’re  sure  to  like. 
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ENTELEC  show-goers  plot 
SCADA  network  strategies 


By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 

NEW  ORLEANS  —  Despite 
plummeting  oil  prices,  pipeline 
companies  are  bankrolling  con¬ 
struction  of  vast  supervisory  con¬ 
trol  and  data  acquisition 


(SCADA)  networks  to  monitor, 
manage  and  control  their  pipe¬ 
line  operations. 

Automating  these  functions 
enables  companies  to  eliminate 
costly  transmission  links  such  as 
leased  lines  and  to  reduce  the 


number  of  workers  needed  to  run 
an  expansive  pipeline  system. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
(PG&E)  and  Williams  Pipeline 
Co.  (WPL)  discussed  their  SCADA 
networks  at  the  ENTELEC  89  Con¬ 
ference  here  last  week.  About 
3,000  telecommunications  man¬ 
agers  from  petroleum  and  utility 
companies  across  the  country  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  meeting. 

In  SCADA  networks,  centrally 
located  computers  poll  geo¬ 


graphically  dispersed  remote  ter¬ 
minal  units  (RTU),  which  are 
used  to  control  valves,  monitor 
pressure  gauges  and  operate  oth¬ 
er  pipeline  devices.  RTU  telem¬ 
etry  data  can  be  transmitted 
back  to  a  central  site  using  leased 
lines,  microwave  facilities,  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  or  satellites. 

PG&E  recently  cut  over  a  dis¬ 
tributed  SCADA  network  that  en¬ 
ables  operators  at  numerous  sites 
in  California  to  monitor  alarms 


and  control  its  36,000-mile  gas 
pipeline. 

Eleven  PG&E  control  centers, 
each  equipped  with  redundant 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Micro- 
VAX  minicomputers,  exchange 
data  across  a  private  X.25  net¬ 
work  built  by  Telenet  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp. 

The  control  centers  communi¬ 
cate  with  210  RTUs  along  the 
pipeline  via  analog  microwave  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  company  bought  14 
new  microwave  radio  links  to  re¬ 
place  the  roughly  100  leased 
lines  that  made  up  most  of  the 
firm’s  old  SCADA  network. 

“Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day 
and  neither  was  our  gas  SCADA 
system,”  saidjohn  Stuart,  project 
manager  for  PG&E’s  new  SCADA 
system.  “There  were  numerous 
challenging  and  interesting  tech¬ 
nical  problems  to  solve  during 
this  project.” 

PG&E  anticipated  a  high  fail¬ 
ure  rate  and  the  associated  trou¬ 
bleshooting  and  labor  costs  for 
the  210  new  RTUs.  To  address 
this  problem,  PG&E  stress-tested 
each  unit  in  a  special  chamber, 
repeatedly  raising  and  lowering 


AYome  wasn’t 
built  in  a  day  and  neither 
was  our  gas  SCADA 
system,”  Stuart  said. 

AAA 


We  stand  on  our  record, 
but  never  rest  on  our  laurels. 

We’re  working  to  add  leadership  in  T1  to  our 
history  of  achievement.  And  if  our  track  record  is 
any  guide,  we’re  the  networking  company  you 
can  count  on  for  quality,  reliability,  and  stability. 

Our  full  T1  line  is  just  part  of  a  comprehensive 
range  of  network  components  that  encompasses 
modems,  DSUs,  fiberoptic  products,  statistical 
multiplexers,  data  encryption  products,  X.25 
systems,  and  network  management  systems. 


What’s  more,  we  go  far  beyond  hardware  and 
software  to  provide  total  customer  support  in 
Building  better  networks  g2  countries. .  .before,  during, 

and  after  the  sale.  We  can 
help  you  plan,  design, 
implement,  manage,  and 
maintain  any  size  net¬ 
work,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


©1989  Racal-Milgo 


You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  For 
example,  Datapro*  said,  “...a  full-service  systems 
supplier... solid  products  that  perform  as  prom¬ 
ised.”  And  IDC**  found  Racal-Milgo  holds  the 
largest  share  of  both  domestic  and  international 
markets  for  network  management  systems.  You 
can  expect  the  same  commitment  and  long-term 
performance  from  Omnimux  8000. 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free  1-800-327-4440 
(in  Florida,  1-305-476-4811).  Federal  Government 
users,  1-800-327-7909  (in  Florida,  1-305-476-4452). 

Omnimux  8000.  Now,  that’s  more  like  it.  But  then, 
that’s  Racal-Milgo.  Reaching  beyond  today’s  standards. 

‘Datapro,  User  Ratings  of  Network  Management  Systems,  September,  1988. 
“International  Data  Corporation  (IDC),  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Network 
Management  Market,  October,  1988. 

Racal-Milgo' 
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temperatures  from  minus  5  F  to 
1 5  5  F  over  three  days  while  moni¬ 
toring  the  health  of  the  devices. 

Numerous  RTUs  failed  the  test 
and  were  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  replacement  under 
warranty,  according  to  Stuart. 

One  unforeseen  problem  was 
interference  with  the  microwave 
network  installed  to  support  the 
RTUs.  A  high-power  929-MHz 
transmitter  used  for  a  paging  ser¬ 
vice  was  interfering  with  trans¬ 
missions  to  RTUs  at  928  MHz.  The 
PG&E  radios  had  to  be  equipped 
with  special  filters  to  block  the  in¬ 
terference,  Stuart  said. 

The  company  did,  however, 
anticipate  that  the  microwave 
system  would  create  a  bottleneck 
for  RTUs.  PG&E  prepared  for  this 
potential  problem  by  creating  a 
report-by-exception  scheme,  un¬ 
der  which  each  RTU  only  reports 
data  that  had  changed  markedly 
since  the  previous  report. 

“Using  this  system,  each  of  the 
eight  ports  on  a  SCADA  minicom¬ 
puter  can  poll  three  RTUs  per  sec¬ 
ond  to  see  if  they  have  any  new 
data,”  Stuart  said.  Thirty  RTUs  on 
a  single  microwave  radio  system 
can  be  scanned  every  1 0  seconds. 

Unlike  PG&E,  WPL,  a  Tulsa, 
Okla. -based  oil  company,  chose  a 
centralized  system.  The  company 
replaced  its  leased-line  SCADA 
network  with  a  1 10-site  Ku-band 
VSAT  network  spanning  10 
states. 

( continued  on  page  43 ) 


INTRODUCING  THE  UNITY  NetView”  LINK.  A  DIRECT  NetView 
INTERFACE  FOR  AUTOMATED  NETWORK  CONTROL 


Using  IBM’s  NetView  and  Bytex  switch¬ 
ing  systems,  you  can  now  achieve  the 
highest  availability  for  your  network. 

The  UNITY  NetView  Link  inter¬ 
faces  directly  to  host-based  NetView 
software  through  IBM’s  Matrix  Switch 
Host  Facility  2  (MSHF2).  It  allows 
NetView  to  identify  failed  network 
components  and  automatically  recon¬ 


figure  the  network.  Traffic  data  can  be 
used  to  balance  network  loading,  and  new 
network  components  can  be  brought 
on-line  automatically. 

Best  of  all,  this  unique  association 
of  NetView  automation  from  IBM,  and 
UNITY  NetView  Link  from  Bytex,  is 
available  now. 

So  call  now  for  our  free  guide. 


“High  Availability  Network  Solutions.  ’  ’ 
And  learn  how  the  breakthrough  of  IBM 
and  Bytex  will  help  you  manage 
your  network  more  effectively  than 
you  ever  thought  possible. 

CALL  TOLL  TREE  1-800-  23-BYTEX 


Bytex* 


BYTEX  CORPORATION,  120  Turnpike  Road,  Southborough,  MA  01772-1886 


NetView  is  a  trademark  of  IBM  Corporation 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


I  he  Congressional 
Institute  for  the  Future,  a 
nonprofit  educational 
institution,  has 
announced  a  two-year 
project  called 
"Challenging  the 
Information  Age”  that  is 
designed  to  focus 
congressional  attention 
on  an  array  of  issues 
and  technologies 
related  to  information 
services  and 
telecommunications. 

For  more  information, 
call  (202)  544-7994. 


HEM 


IfIS 


eople  & 
Positions 


Richard  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Rapport  Communica¬ 
tion,  Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
was  recently  elected  this 
year’s  chairman  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Mail  Association  s 
(EMA)  board  of  directors. 
Miller  replaces  Joseph  Norton, 
assistant  vice-president  at 
Western  Union  Corp.,  whose 
one-year  term  expired. 

Other  newly  elected  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  EMA  board  include 
Douglas  Brackbill,  director 
of  marketing  at  MCI  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  vice-chairman; 
George  Cunningham,  divi¬ 
sion  manager,  messaging  at 
AT&T,  secretary;  and  E.  Bri¬ 
an  Cary,  director  of  technical 
support  for  the  American  Bar 
Association,  treasurer.  The 
EMA  is  composed  of  E-mail  us¬ 
ers,  vendors  and  consultants. 

Bytex  Corp.  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Jerome  Miller  as  market¬ 
ing  senior  product  manager. 
In  his  new  position,  Miller  will 
be  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  Bytex’s 
AutoSwitch  240  and  Unity  50 
electronic  matrix  switches. 

Prior  to  joining  Bytex, 
Miller  served  as  senior  prod¬ 
uct  manager  at  Avanti  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  in  New¬ 
port,  R.I.  □ 


Changing  information  services  market 
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IBM  implements  5%  price 
hike  on  products,  services 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

PURCHASE,  N.Y.  —  IBM  said 
recently  it  will  raise  prices  by  5% 
on  nearly  all  its  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  including  communications 
products. 

The  company  said  some  newer 
products  will  be  exempt  from  the 
general  price  increase,  including 
the  Personal  System/ 2  line  and 
related  systems  software,  the  En¬ 
terprise/3090  Model  100S,  and 
new  models  of  the  Application 
System/400  and  16M  bit/sec  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network  software. 
Rates  and  terms  of  maintenance 
contracts  were  also  not  affected. 

The  price  hikes  are  effective 
immediately  on  onetime  charges 
for  hardware,  software,  systems 
engineering  services  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  Price  hikes  on 


vv  hen  IBM  instituted 
a  price  increase  last 
summer,  competing 
vendors  followed  suit. 

▲  ▲▲ 


rental,  lease  and  license  agree¬ 
ments  for  hardware  and  software 
will  take  effect  July  1 .  All  price 
changes  apply  to  U.S.  sales  of 
products  and  services  only. 

IBM  said  the  price  hikes  were 
implemented  after  a  routine  re¬ 
view  of  product  pricing.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  said  the  company  may  be 
trying  to  promote  sales  of  newer 
products  by  raising  prices  on  oth¬ 
er  offerings,  but  IBM  denied  that, 
claiming  newer  products  were  ex¬ 
empt  because  their  prices  already 
reflected  market  conditions. 

When  IBM  instituted  a  similar 
price  increase  last  summer,  many 


competing  vendors  followed  suit, 
seeking  increased  profits  under 
the  higher  price  umbrella  set  by 
IBM.  This  year,  however,  analysts 
do  not  expect  to  see  the  same  re¬ 
sult. 

“Sharper  competition  for 
market  share  could  be  more  com¬ 
pelling  to  competitors  this  year 
than  the  incentive  to  increase 
profits,”  said  William  Gould, 
vice-president  and  analyst  at  New 
Japan  Securities  International, 
Inc.  in  New  York.  “It’s  a  tougher 
market  this  year.” 

Martin  Ressinger,  IBM  analyst 
with  the  Chicago-based  research 
firm  Duff  &  Phelps,  Inc.,  said  ris¬ 
ing  prices  for  dynamic  random- 
access  memory  (DRAM)  chips 
added  to  the  pressure  on  compet¬ 
itors  to  increase  prices  last  year. 
Now,  with  DRAM  chips  available 
for  almost  half  of  what  they  cost 
last  year,  Ressinger  said,  compa¬ 
nies  may  be  less  likely  to  boost 
computer  product  prices. 

At  the  same  time  IBM  an¬ 
nounced  price  hikes,  it  told  ana¬ 
lysts  to  lower  their  predictions 
for  the  company’s  first-quarter 
earnings.  IBM  said  problems  with 
a  chip  used  in  the  3090S  main¬ 
frame  caused  delivery  delays. 
IBM  refused  to  give  any  details  on 
the  chip  problem,  saying  only 
that  it  had  been  resolved.  The 
company  said  the  price  hikes 
were  unrelated  to  the  financial 
news. 

Analysts  had  forecast  IBM’s 
1989  first-quarter  earnings  to  be 
between  $1.65  and  $1.85  per 
share.  IBM  said  $  1 . 5  5  per  share  is 
a  more  accurate  estimate.  Last 
year’s  first-quarter  earnings  were 
$2.10  per  share,  but  that  figure 
reflected  a  53-cent  increase  due 
to  an  accounting  change. 

Prior  to  IBM’s  calls  to  lower 
earnings  predictions,  analysts 
had  projected  full-year  1989 
earnings  to  be  between  $10.50 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


US  Sprint’s  Esrey  on 
long-haul  challenges 

Top  exec  discusses  competition  with  AT&T,  MCI, 
company’s  strategic  plans  to  boost  market  share. 


When  United  Telecommuni¬ 
cations,  Inc.  agreed  in  July  to 
acquire  partner  GTE  Corp.’s 
50%  stake  in  US  Sprint  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.,  United  Telecom 
President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  William  Esrey  took 
over  the  helm  of  US  Sprint. 

Esrey,  49,  joined  United  Te¬ 
lecom  in  1980  and  played  a 
leading  role  in  making  US 
Sprint  a  more  important  part 
of  the  parent  company.  Esrey, 
who  worked  for  AT&T  in  the 
mid-1960s,  is  an  enthusiastic 
competitor,  eager  to  prove  US 
Sprint’s  advantages  over  his 
former  employer  and  other 
long-distance  rivals  such  as 
MCI  Communications  Corp. 

Network  World  Senior  Writer 
Bob  Brown  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  Esrey  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  including  the  state  of 
the  long-distance  market,  reg¬ 
ulatory  affairs  and  the  pros 
and  cons  of  running  both  local 
and  long-haul  operations. 

How  do  you  position  US 
Sprint  in  selling  against 


AT&T  and  MCI? 

I’d  rather  talk  about  what  we 
do  and  let  them  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  on  what  they  do.  We  clear¬ 
ly  have  the  aim  —  and  we’re  cer¬ 
tainly  not  there  yet  —  of  being 
the  best  telecommunications 
company  in  the  world. 

We  obviously  have  had  a  lead 
in  that  1 00%  of  our  calls  are  han¬ 
dled  over  a  fiber-optic  network. 
But  our  competitors  are  moving 
in  that  direction.  That  differenti¬ 
ation  becomes  less  and  less,  al¬ 
though  I  think  it  will  be  there  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

How  are  the  carriers  try¬ 
ing  to  differentiate  them¬ 
selves? 

Different  people  buy  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  I  believe  that 
roughly  a  third  of  the  market  buys 
on  price.  A  third  of  the  market 
probably  buys  on  quality,  and  a 
third  of  the  market  buys  on  tradi¬ 
tion  and  safety,  which  you  can 
translate  into  AT&T. 

I  think  there  will  continue  to 
be  price  competition;  in  fact,  in 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


The  disaster  recovery  services  market  will  grow  at  a  20% 
annual  rate  from  1990  to  1995,  according  to  a  new  study  from 
The  Ledgeway  Group,  Inc.,  a  Lexington,  Mass.-based  market 
research  and  consulting  firm. 

The  market,  which  was  valued  at  $425  million  in  1988,  is 
expected  to  increase  from  $510  million  a  year  in  1990  to  more 
than  $1  billion  by  1995,  said  Richard  Vancil,  The  Ledgeway 
Group’s  ServiceTrends  program  director. 

The  disaster  recovery  services  market  includes  traditional 
recovery  services  such  as  provision  of  hot-site  facilities, 
contingency  planning  and  consultancy  services,  as  well  as 
packaged  offerings  such  as  personal  computer-based  software 
planning  systems. 

Vancil  said  the  driving  force  behind  market  growth  is  users’ 
increasing  concern  about  the  vulnerability  of  vital  information¬ 
processing  and  transport  systems.  The  study  was  based  on 
interviews  with  vendors  and  additional  research  conducted  by 
The  Ledgeway  Group.  For  more  information  about  the  study, 
call  Vancil  at  (617)  862-8500. 

The  North  American  Telecommunications  Association 
(NATA)  has  joined  forces  with  Wye  Technologies,  Inc.  of 
Annapolis,  Md.,  to  help  NATA  members  position  themselves  as 
systems  integration  companies. 

SVye  Technologies  will  work  with  members  of  NATA,  a  trade 
group  of  more  than  750  manufacturers,  suppliers  and  users  of 
voice  and  data  communications  equipment,  to  identify  systems 
integration  opportunities.  Vfye  Technologies’  consulting  services 
will  be  provided  as  a  regular  NATA  member  benefit.  Edwin 
Spievack,  NATA’s  president,  said  the  arrangement  “will  help 
[members]  package  their  offerings  with  other  products  and 
services  for  a  real  competitive  edge.”  □ 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


US  Sprint’s  Esrey  on  long-haul  challenges 

continued  from  page  1 1 


some  respects,  it’s  more  intense  now  than 
it  has  been. 

Quality  is  also  terribly  important.  If  you 
go  back  a  few  years,  that  third  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  owned  by  AT&T.  We  would  argue 
that  it  is  no  longer  owmed  by  AT&T.  In  fact, 
they  are  not  the  dominant  force  in  that 
third  of  the  market  anymore,  although 
they  are  taking  some  rapid  steps  to  mod¬ 
ernize  their  network. 

The  third  part  of  the  market  was  confus¬ 
ing.  It  wasn’t  certain  who  was  doing  what 
and  who  was  going  to  survive.  Maybe  it 
wasn’t  such  a  bad  idea  to  stay  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  vendor.  You  couldn’t  be  wrong. 

Now  you  have  a  situation  where  man¬ 
agement  in  many  companies  is  coming  to 


the  communications  manager  and  saying, 
‘I  keep  hearing  good  things  about  this  com¬ 
pany  and  that  company’  and  ‘Are  we  trying 
them,  and  if  not,  why  not?’  It’s  not  that 
there  aren’t  good  reasons  to  stay  with 
AT&T.  But  the  reasons  have  to  prevail,  not 
the  attitude. 

Do  you  think  US  Sprint  will  pull 
ahead  of  MCI,  and  if  so,  when? 

We  have  very,  very  ambitious  plans  on 
how  well  we  are  going  to  do  and  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  I  will  be  very  disappointed 
if  we  don’t  succeed  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  anybody  on  the  outside  expects 
us  to.  But  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  predict¬ 
ing  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this  [company] 


or  that  [company]  and  when.  I  think  if  you 
look  at  some  of  our  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments,  that  is  an  indicator  of  the  future. 

What  steps  have  you  taken  to  recti¬ 
fy  US  Sprint’s  billing  problems,  and 
how  have  you  tried  to  overcome  the 
stigma  associated  with  them? 

First  of  all,  our  billing  problems  were 
our  own.  But  I  think  it  has  to  be  put  in  per¬ 
spective  when  you  have  a  company  that 
has  grown  incredibly  after  [being  formed] 
from  two  companies.  We  not  only  had  the 
problem  of  merging  two  billing  systems, 
but  accounts  receivable  systems,  sales  sys¬ 
tems  and  commission  systems.  The  com¬ 
pany,  on  balance,  performed  extremely 
well  in  many  of  these  challenges. 

What  did  we  do  about  billing?  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  change  the  management 


and  the  leadership  in  that  area.  We  put  a 
real  emphasis  on  quality  control  and  test¬ 
ing  before  we  put  in  changes. 

We  have  modified  or  changed  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  billing  system.  We  feel 
our  billing  system  is  on  par  with  industry 
performance.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
that,  and  we  intend  to  go  beyond  that  and 
make  billing  a  competitive  advantage.  We 
feel  it  is  a  way  to  differentiate  ourself. 

Is  there  still  some  stigma  left  over? 
There  sure  is.  I  wish  there  wasn’t,  but  that 
will  probably  just  take  time  no  matter  how 
good  we  are.  It’s  definitely  wearing  off. 

Have  AT&T’s  single-customer  tar¬ 
iffs,  such  as  Tariff  12,  affected  your 
efforts  to  attract  business  users? 

Sure.  You  have  to  realize  that  we  spend 
a  lot  of  time  working  with  large  corporate 
accounts  convincing  them  that  we  can  give 
the  quality  of  service  they  demand.  Many 
times  that  means  proving  yourself  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

We,  or  anybody  else,  can’t  go  out  and  do 
that  with  everybody  at  once.  You  pick  and 
choose  those  customers  whose  needs  meet 
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US  Sprint’s  William  Esrey 

your  ability  to  serve  them  and  seem  to  be 
most  receptive  to  your  arguments. 

But  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  line 
and  suddenly  AT&T  says  we  may  lose  that 
customer  to  MCI  or  Sprint  or  whoever  is 
making  inroads,  and  they  go  swooping  in 
and  offer  that  customer  a  price  different 
than  they  charge  all  other  customers,  that 
may  cost  us  business.  I  personally 
wouldn  ’t  be  happy  if  I  was  one  of  those  oth¬ 
er  customers,  if  I  was  sitting  back  and  had 
to  scream  and  yell  before  AT&T  gave  me 
the  same  types  of  services  and  prices  that 
( continued  on  page  38 ) 


IBM  implements 
5%  price  hike 

continued  from  page  1 1 
and  $  1 1 .25  per  share.  Revised  Wall  Street 
estimates  now  predict  earnings  of  $10.50 
to  $10.75  per  share.  Even  these  new  esti¬ 
mates  represent  a  significant  increase  over 
IBM’s  1988  earnings  of  $9. 80  per  share. 

Gould  of  New  Japan  Securities  said  the 
concurrent  price  and  earnings  announce¬ 
ments  were  an  unfortunate  combination 
for  IBM.  The  move  shows  “IBM  is  concen¬ 
trating  on  [profit]  margin,  possibly  at  the 
expense  of  market  share,”  he  said. 

Ressinger  of  Duff  &  Phelps  called  the 
timing  of  the  IBM  announcements  “a  bit  of 
an  anomaly.”  He  said  there  could  be  some 
softening  of  demand  this  quarter.  “When 
this  happens,”  Ressinger  said,  “compa¬ 
nies  usually  want  to  stay  competitive  and 
keep  their  prices  down.”  □ 


The  International  Communications 
Association  has  that  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1948,  today  ICA  is  the  largest  and 
most  broadly  based  association  of  profes¬ 
sional  users  of  telecommunications  in  the 
world.  ICA's  700  member  companies 
spend  over  $16  billion  per  year  on  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  telecommunications  equipment, 
transmission  facilities  and  services. 

ICA's  market  influence  increasingly  chal¬ 
lenges  the  telecommunications  industry  to 
maximize  its  technology.  For  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  ICA  has  assembled 
an  annual  multi-supplier  Exposition  which 
remains  unchallenged.  In  May,  ICA  will 
lead  the  way  again  with  the  widest  interac¬ 
tion  between  suppliers  of  ISDN  ever  held  in 
the  western  hemisphere. 

This  showcase  of  Integrated  Sen/ices  Dig¬ 
ital  Network  applications,  co-sponsored 
with  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  runs 


concurrent  with  ICA's  enormous  Exposition 
in  the  Dallas  Convention  Center  May  2-4. 
Hundreds  of  suppliers  will  bring  their  tech¬ 
nological  expertise  to  ICA.  In  turn,  ICA  will 
share  its  base  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  technical  sessions  addressing  inter¬ 
national  telecommunications,  fiber  optic 
technology,  emerging  standards,  ISDN 
and  more. 

ICA's  experience  is  proven.  Now  you  can 
experience  ICA.  Join  ICA  in  Dallas,  May 
2-4,  at  the  42nd  Annual  Conference  and 
(25th)  Exposition.  Just  $25  opens  the  door 
to  a  whoe  world  of  experience. 

For  more  information  on  the 

1989  ICA  Conference  and  Exposition,  call: 

1-800-ICA-INFO 

or  write  to:  ICA 
12750  Merit  Drive 
Suite  710,  LB-89 
Dallas,  Texas  75251 


Quality. 

Performance.  ONLY  EXPERIENCE  MAKES  IT  HAPPEN. 
Leadership. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


“(1 

\J  f  the 

800  largest 
telecommunications 
users  in  the  country, 
737  use  US  Sprint. 
More  than  10%  use 
us  as  their  primary 
carrier,  up  from  less 
than  1%  just  2Vi 
years  ago.” 

William  Coyne 

Vice-president  and 
general  manager 
Northeast  Division 
US  Sprint 
Communications  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


arrier 

Watch 


US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  recently  discussed 
plans  to  upgrade  major  por¬ 
tions  of  its  20,000-route-mile 
nationwide  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work. 

Currently,  backbone  trans¬ 
mission  routes  operate  at 
565M,  1.2G  or  1.7G  bit/sec, 
depending  on  network  traffic 
requirements,  according  to 
the  carrier. 

By  installing  new  electron¬ 
ics  and  switch  software,  US 
Sprint  will  upgrade  the  back¬ 
bone  routes  to  2.4G  or  4.8G 
bit/sec  between  1989  and 
1991-  The  fiber  net  backbone 
is  made  up  of  14  major  loops 
that  provide  rerouting  paths 
during  outages. 

Smaller  spur  routes  extend 
into  local  access  and  transport 
areas.  They  currently  operate 
at  either  409M  or  565M  bit/ 
sec,  but  will  be  upgraded  to 
run  at  565M  to  1.2G  bit/sec. 

Fiber  technology  enables 
US  Sprint  to  expand  its  net¬ 
work,  modifying  and  optimiz¬ 
ing  the  system  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  technologies 
without  rebuilding  the  entire 
physical  plant,  the  carrier 
said. 

Swiss  authorities,  invoking 
a  new  data  protection  law,  are 
eliminating  certain  search  op¬ 
tions  on  the  country’s  elec¬ 
tronic  telephone  directory 
service  —  the  Elektron- 
/ continued  on  page  14 ) 


Canadian  electric  company 
preps  new  analog  fiber  net 

Utility’s  system  will  offer  more  capacity,  reliability. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

WINNIPEG,  Manitoba  —  Mani¬ 
toba  Hydro  is  nearing  completion 
of  an  analog  fiber-optic  network 
that  will  improve  the  reliability  of 
communications  between  nine 
power  substations  and  a  central 
power  distribution  control  center 
here. 

The  ring-configured  network 
is  used  to  pass  vital  power  distri¬ 
bution  monitoring  and  control 
signals  between  substations  and 
the  power  distribution  control 
center,  as  well  as  to  support  voice 
communications  between  cen¬ 
tral-site  and  substation  staff.  The 
control  signals  let  central-site  op¬ 
erators  detect  and  correct  high- 
voltage  power-line  failures. 

The  fiber  loop,  which  consists 
of  83  miles  of  fiber  strung  on 
poles  across  some  parts  of  the 
city  and  buried  in  others,  replaces 
a  20-year-old  6-GHz  microwave 
system.  The  new  network  sup¬ 
ports  as  many  as  600  voice-grade 
channels  and  data  at  speeds  up  to 
9.6K  bit/sec. 

More  capacity 

The  network  provides  Manito¬ 
ba  Hydro  with  more  capacity  than 
it  needs  and  will  be  adequate  to 


serve  the  utility’s  needs  for  the 
next  20  years,  said  Ron  Zink,  se¬ 
nior  communications  design  en¬ 
gineer.  “We  felt  fiber  was  the 
wave  of  the  future,  and  it  was 
comparable  in  price  to  radio  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  said.  “The  fiber  system 
will  provide  more  reliability  and 
capacity”  than  the  microwave 
system. 

Reliability  is  important  to  the 
utility,  which  provides  power  to 
the  province  of  Manitoba  and  ex¬ 
ports  electricity  to  U.S.-based 
utilities.  When  problems  occur  in 
high-voltage  power  transmission 
lines  carrying  as  much  as  500K 
volts  of  power,  automatic  relays 
must  be  able  to  transmit  control 
signals  back  to  the  central  site. 

Relays  are  used  to  address 
problems  concerning  power-line 
cuts,  transformer  malfunctions, 
circuit  breaker  failures  or  trans¬ 
mission  line  overloads.  When  re¬ 
lays  are  tripped,  supervisory  ter¬ 
minals  at  the  substations  trans¬ 
mit  alarms  to  a  control  terminal 
at  the  central  site,  which  can  then 
issue  commands  to  initiate  cor¬ 
rective  actions. 

Reliability  is  also  important 
because  control  operators  must 
be  able  to  establish  voice  links 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 


Congress  plots  to  take  control  of  telecom. 

Members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications 
and  Finance  held  a  closed-door  meeting  last  week  to  set 
priorities  for  action  on  telecommunications  issues.  According  to 
a  congressional  aide  who  attended  the  meeting,  the  legislators 
set  their  sights  on  getting  telecommunications  regulation  back 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  subcommittee  members  made  the 
issue  their  No.  1  priority  for  the  year. 

The  aide  said  subcommittee  members  feel  that  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Harold  Greene,  who  oversees  the  regional  Bell 
holding  company  Consent  Decree,  wields  too  much  power  over 
the  industry. 

Two  prominent  congressmen,  Rep.  A1  Swift  (D-Wash.)  and 
Rep.  Thomas  Tauke  (R-Iowa),  backed  earlier  legislative  efforts 
to  free  the  RBHCs  from  restrictions  on  manufacturing  and  the 
provision  of  information  services.  The  congressional  aide  said 
the  two  representatives  advocate  reintroduction  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

But  Rep.  Edward  Markey  (D-Mass.),  chairman  of  the 
Telecommunications  and  Finance  Subcommittee,  has  not  indi¬ 
cated  how  far  he  thinks  legislation  should  go  in  relaxing 
restrictions  on  the  RBHCs. 

Markey  is  expected  to  schedule  a  hearing  on  the  issue  of 
RBHC  business  restrictions  in  April.  After  that,  subcommittee 
members  will  meet  with  interest  groups  representing  the 
information  services,  manufacturing  and  interexchange  indus¬ 
tries  to  discuss  changes  in  Consent  Decree  prohibitions. 

The  RBHCs  are  also  prohibited  from  offering  long-distance 
services.  □ 


FCC’s  access  charge 
plan  draws  criticism 

The  new  order  is  designed  to  equalize  charges 
but  it  may  encourage  bypass  and  disrupt  users. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

The  FCC  is  scheduled  to  re¬ 
structure  carrier  access  charges 
next  week,  a  move  that  could 
cripple  some  resellers,  encour¬ 
age  bypass  and  disrupt  users,  ac¬ 
cording  to  several  alternative 
long-distance  carriers  and  one 
regional  Bell  holding  company. 

The  order,  issued  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  calls  for  changes  in  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  access  charges  paid  by 
long-haul  carriers  to  the  RBHCs 
for  handling  the  local  portion  of 
calls.  Access  charges  are  paid  to 
the  RBHCs  for  originating  and 
terminating  long-distance  calls. 

Critics  of  the  changes  asked 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  earlier  this  month  to 
either  reject  or  reconsider  the  or¬ 
der,  which  is  slated  to  take  effect 
April  1 . 

In  1 986,  the  FCC  set  the  termi¬ 
nating  charge  at  4.33  cents  per 
minute  and  detailed  a  plan  to 
pare  originating  access  charges 
over  time  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
bypass.  By  1988,  the  originating 
charge  was  reduced  to  zero,  and 
the  terminating  charge  was  still 
about  4  cents  per  minute. 

In  April,  the  FCC  will  increase 
the  originating  charge  to  1  cent 
per  minute  of  use  and  reduce  the 
terminating  charge  to  between  1 
and  3  cents  per  minute  of  use,  de¬ 
pending  on  each  RBHC’s  cost  of 
termination. 

The  FCC  decision  to  move  to¬ 
ward  more  equalized  access 
charges  was  prompted  by  admin¬ 
istrative  difficulties  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  users  were  being 
charged  properly.  The  FCC  con¬ 
cluded  this  would  not  significant¬ 
ly  increase  bypass,  which  the  zero 
originating  charge  was  originally 


designed  to  prevent. 

The  access  charge  was  levied 
on  the  terminating  side  of  the  call 
because  outbound  traffic  is  typi¬ 
cally  destined  to  many  different 
locations,  which  makes  bypass 
impossible.  The  FCC  believed  it 
would  be  easier  for  users  to  ag¬ 
gregate  traffic  on  bypass  facilities 
from  the  point  where  the  call 
originated. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Alter¬ 
native  Carrier  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association  (ACTA)  asked 
the  FCC  to  suspend  the  April  1 
change  and  review  the  matter. 
The  association  is  critical  of  the 
FCC  order,  saying  it  fails  to  re- 


A 

iTLCTA  said  the  order 
fails  to  require  carriers  to 
pass  savings  along  to 
customers. 

▲  ▲▲ 


quire  carriers  to  pass  along  to 
customers  the  savings  from  re¬ 
duced  access  charges. 

'  The  cost  of  access  charges  is 
built  into  long-distance  rates,  so 
current  prices  reflect  the  4-cent 
termination  charge.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  according  to  Charles  Helein, 
counsel  for  ACTA,  is  that  even 
though  long-haul  carriers’  termi¬ 
nation  costs  will  go  down  by  1  to 
3  cents  per  minute  under  the  new 
rules,  the  FCC  does  not  require  all 
carriers  to  pass  the  savings  along 
to  users. 

Only  AT&T  is  required  to  pass 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 
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US  Sprint’s  new  system  to 
allow  customized  billing 


By  Sarah  Vandershaf 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

NEW  YORK  —  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  will  later  this 
year  complete  installation  of  a 
new  invoice  system  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  carrier  to  offer  custom¬ 
ized  billing,  the  crowning  piece  of 
an  effort  to  revamp  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  billing  system. 

In  a  recent  interview  here  with 
Network  World,  Cliff  Hall,  exec¬ 
utive  vice-president  and  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  of  US  Sprint’s 
Information  Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  reiterated  earlier  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  company  has 
cleared  up  its  billing  problems. 
“We’re  accurate,  complete  and 
timely,”  Hall  said. 

Some  US  Sprint  customers 
confirmed  that  the  worst  of  US 
Sprint’s  billing  problems  appear 
to  be  resolved. 

“They’re  a  lot  better  than  they 
were,”  said  Ted  Hackmann,  voice 
services  manager  at  Weyerhaeu¬ 
ser  Information  Systems  in  Taco¬ 
ma,  Wash. 

“I’ve  noticed  an  improvement 
over  the  past  three  to  four 
months.”  Hackmann  said  his  bills 


now  arrive  on  time  and  have  few¬ 
er  errors. 

Debra  Carpenter,  manager  of 
corporate  services  at  Priam 
Corp.,  a  disk  drive  maker  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  agreed  with  Hack¬ 
mann.  Carpenter  deals  with  as 
many  as  40  long-distance  bills 
each  month  from  various  carri¬ 
ers.  “It’s  taken  us  a  long  time  to 
get  over  it,  but  we  have.  US  Sprint 
has  been  very  supportive.  Their 
people  are  wonderful.” 

Carpenter  said  US  Sprint’s 
bills  still  could  be  easier  to  read,  a 
problem  the  carrier  intends  to  ad¬ 
dress  when  it  overhauls  its  in¬ 
voice  system.  The  new  system, 
which  is  slated  for  completion  in 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  will 
enable  customers  to  dictate  the 
appearance  of  their  bills. 

Hall  cautioned,  however,  that 
the  cutover  to  the  new  billing  sys¬ 
tem  may  take  some  time  for  larg¬ 
er  accounts  because  they  use 
more  services,  each  of  which  has 
to  be  linked  to  the  new  billing  sys¬ 
tem. 

Hall  said  he  expects  most  cus¬ 
tomer  cutovers  to  the  new  system 
to  occur  without  incident  because 


US  Sprint  has  already  replaced 
about  700,000  lines  of  code  in  its 
billing  management  system. 

US  Sprint  implemented  most 
of  those  software  changes  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  redesigning  the  methodolo¬ 
gy  it  uses  to  handle  call-detail 
records.  The  new  software  col¬ 
lects  data  from  network  switches 
and  constructs  call  and  rate  bill¬ 
ing  information  for  that  data, 
Hall  said. 


▼  ▼  hat  we’ve  done 
will  allow  us  to  introduce 
services  more  rapidly 
than  before,”  Hall  said. 

AAA 


“What  we’ve  done  will  allow 
us  to  introduce  new  services 
more  rapidly  than  before,  with¬ 
out  the  need  to  reconfigure  the 
entire  network,”  he  said. 

US  Sprint  is  now  billing  its  cus¬ 
tomers  for  current  usage,  Hall 
said.  By  contrast,  a  year  ago, 
some  customers  were  receiving 
statements  two  months  after  they 
were  due.  When  the  bills  did  ar¬ 
rive,  many  users  challenged  their 


accuracy. 

Last  summer,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
sent  a  letter  to  then  company 
president  Robert  Snedaker  criti¬ 
cizing  the  carrier  for  not  resolv¬ 
ing  its  billing  shortcomings 
(“FCC  chides  US  Sprint  for  ongo¬ 
ing  billing  problems,”  NW,  Aug. 
1,  1988).  John  Kosar,  who  han¬ 
dles  telecommunications  for 
Trans  World  Airline  Co.’s  St.  Lou¬ 
is  reservations  system,  said  he 
canceled  US  Sprint  service  about 
eight  months  ago  “because  the 
billing  was  screwed  up,  service 
wasn’t  what  I  expected  and  I  got 
better  prices  from  other  provid¬ 
ers.”  US  Sprint  contacted  him  re¬ 
cently  in  an  attempt  to  bring  him 
back  into  the  fold,  but  Kosar  de¬ 
clined. 

“There’s  still  some  lingering 
doubt  that  we  ’  re  back  to  a  suitable 
level  of  doing  business,  but  we 
have  enough  referrals  who  are 
willing  to  spread  the  word,”  Hall 
said.  “It’s  just  going  to  take 
time.” 

The  partial  award  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Federal  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  System  (FTS)  2000  to  US 
Sprint  is  evidence  that  the  carrier 
has  cleaned  up  its  billing  manage¬ 
ment  mess,  Hall  said.  US  Sprint 
would  not  have  won  the  award  if 
it  did  not  have  a  working,  depend¬ 
able  billing  setup,  he  added.  □ 


FCC’s  plan 
draws  criticism 

continued  from  page  1 3 
through  access  charge  reductions 
by  lowering  rates,  but  most  re¬ 
sellers  do  not  use  AT&T,  Helein 
said.  The  end  result  is  that  the  re¬ 
sellers  could  continue  to  pay  4- 
cent  termination  charges  plus  the 
new  1  -cent  origination  charge,  he 
said. 

The  increased  cost  of  access 
could  drive  reseller  profits  down 
by  as  much  as  17%  in  1989,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ACTA’s  filing.  Such 
losses  could  drive  some  carriers 
out  of  business,  Helein  said. 

Corporate  users  may  also  be 
cheated  by  the  new  access  charge 
structure  because,  even  though 
they  will  not  be  subject  to  the  new 
1-cent  origination  charge,  carri¬ 
ers  may  not  pass  on  the  savings  in 
termination  charges. 

Helein  said  he  had  spoken  to 
both  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
and  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  and  neithei^had  committed  to 
pass  access  charge  decreases 


Carrier  Watch 

continued  from  page  1 3 

isches  Telefonbuch.  Users 
equipped  with  a  terminal  and  mo¬ 
dem  have  been  able  to  connect  to 
the  service,  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Swiss  telecommuni¬ 
cations  authority  since  February' 
1988. 

In  addition  to  providing  sub¬ 
scribers’  telephone  numbers, 
search  options  offered  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  have  made  it  possible  to 
learn  such  personal  information 


along  to  customers. 

US  West,  Inc.  asked  the  FCC  to 
reconsider  its  order  due  to  two 
concerns:  stimulation  of  bypass 
(to  avoid  the  1-cent  per-second 
origination  charge)  and  market¬ 
place  disruption  for  customers. 

The  increase  in  origination 
costs  will  prompt  more  users  to 
move  to  private-line  facilities, 
which  are  not  subject  to  the 
charges,  said  Robert  Jackson,  di¬ 
rector  of  federal  relations  at  US 
West. 

Large  shifts  of  traffic  off  the 
public  switched  network  could 
cause  substantial  price  swings  for 
those  customers  remaining  on 
the  public  network,  he  said. 

Although  US  West  is  the  only 
RBHC  to  formally  ask  the  FCC  to 
reconsider  its  order,  Nynex  Corp. 
filed  comments  in  support  of  US 
West’s  position.  Jackson  said  he 
expects  more  RBHCs  to  join  the 
battle  against  the  access  charge 
changes. 

Both  ACTA  and  US  West  said 
they  were  unsure  when  the  FCC 
would  act  on  their  filings.  □ 


as  the  individual’s  profession  and 
maiden  name. 

New  data  protection  regula¬ 
tions  outlawing  such  searches 
will  take  effect  April  3. 

Users  already  have  the  option 
of  choosing  whether  to  include 
their  maiden  name,  middle  name 
and  occupation  in  the  phone  di¬ 
rectory. 

In  addition,  if  they  want  to 
prevent  ad  mail  or  crank  phone 
calls,  they  may  select  an  option 
specifying  that  they  do  not  want 
to  receive  advertising.  □ 


Canadian  electric 
co.  preps  net 

continued  from  page  13 
during  emergencies. 

Voice  and  data  transmissions 
are  supported  by  1,300-nanome¬ 
ter,  single-mode  fiber  cable  facili¬ 
ties  that  run  from  each  substation 
to  the  central  site,  said  Jack 
Wong,  a  Manitoba  Hydro  profes¬ 
sional  engineer  who  helped  de¬ 
sign  the  fiber  net.  “In  utility  com¬ 
panies,  we  don’t  look  for  capaci¬ 
ty,”  Wong  said.  “We’re  looking 
for  reliability  and  security  of  the 
circuit.  You  don’t  want  somebody 
working  up  on  a  high-voltage 
transmission  line  that’s  supposed 
to  [be  shut  off]  and  isn’t.” 

To  provide  that  reliability,  the 
fiber  loop  is  configured  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  ring  architecture.  If  the  fi¬ 
ber  breaks,  substation  switches 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  from  clockwise  to  coun¬ 
terclockwise  or  vice  versa.  This 
ensures  that  signals  from  each 
substation  are  transmitted  to  the 
central  site. 

Greater  reliability 

This  configuration  also  limits 
the  number  of  substations  that 
are  unable  to  communicate  with 
the  central  site  following  a  cable 
cut.  A  cable  cut  that  affects  the  fi¬ 
ber  feeding  into  and  running  out 
of  a  substation  would  only  disable 
that  substation;  the  others  would 
remain  on-line. 

With  the  microwave  network, 
a  failure  in  one  tower  cut  off  com¬ 
munications  to  all  substations 
that  relied  on  that  tower.  To  get 
around  that  problem,  the  utility 
had  to  rely  on  expensive  redun- 
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dant  microwave  towers,  micro- 
wave  transmitters  capable  of 
transmitting  signals  at  different 
frequencies  and  alternate  routing 
via  leased  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  increased 
reliability  and  capacity,  the  new 
analog  fiber  network  enables 
Manitoba  Hydro  to  continue  us¬ 
ing  existing  analog  frequency-di- 
vision  multiplexers. 

The  mix  of  monitoring  equip¬ 
ment,  data  terminals  and  tele¬ 
phones  at  each  substation  and  the 
central  site  are  linked  to  an  exist¬ 
ing  analog  frequency-division 
multiplexer  at  each  site.  Those 
multiplexers  feed  a  baseband  sig¬ 
nal  to  a  Western  Multiplex  Corp. 
System  5600  Loop  Protection 
Switch,  which  is  in  turn  linked  to  a 
TeleSciences  Transmission  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Avantek  ALW-600  ana¬ 
log  light-wave  transmitter  and  re¬ 
ceiver. 

The  Avantek  ALW-600  fiber 
transmission  system  uses  a  laser 
light  source  and  generates  an  18- 
MHz  signal  that  changes  in  inten¬ 
sity  to  simulate  analog  frequency 
modulation,  a  technique  called 
intensity  modulation. 

The  Loop  Protection  Switch  is 
what  detects  a  fiber  cut  and  sends 
signals  in  other  directions. 

Manitoba  Hydro  is  looking  to 
expand  its  use  of  fiber  throughout 
the  province.  “The  possibility  ex¬ 
ists  for  using  fiber  more  as  we  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  and  comfort¬ 
able  with  it,”  Zink  said. 

The  utility  recently  approved 
another  15 -mile  fiber  run  to  sup¬ 
port  substations  located  just  out¬ 
side  Winnipeg.  Substations  in  the 
rest  of  the  province  will  remain 
on  a  microwave  network.  □ 


Bell  Labs 
tests  ISDN 
conferencing 

By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

MURRAY  HILL,  N.J.  —  AT&T 
Bell  Laboratories  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  an  ISDN-based,  interac¬ 
tive  videoconferencing  system 
that  enables  workstation  users  to 
see  and  share  data  files  with  as 
many  as  eight  other  people. 

The  experiment,  dubbed  Rap¬ 
port,  is  part  of  a  two-year  effort 
by  the  group  to  research  ways  to 
use  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  and  video  technology  to 
support  conferencing. 

“We  want  to  emulate  as  much 
as  possible  an  actual  conference 
environment,”  said  Sudhir  Ahu- 
ja,  department  head  for  integrat¬ 
ed  computer  communications 
systems  research  at  AT&T  Bell 
Labs. 

In  the  Rapport  experiment, 
AT&T  Bell  Labs  has  linked  up  to 
eight  AT&T  personal  computers 
and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  work¬ 
stations  in  a  simulated  ISDN  net. 
The  computers  have  been  altered 
to  handle  full-motion  video.  They 
have  also  been  equipped  with  cus¬ 
tomized  applications  and  operat¬ 
ing  system  software  and  linked  to 
speakerphones. 

Workstation  users  can  see 
each  party  in  the  videoconfer¬ 
ence  on  the  upper  half  of  their 
computer  screen.  These  video  im¬ 
ages  are  carried  over  one  of  the 
two  64K  bit/sec  ISDN  channels  in 
the  simulated  network.  Current¬ 
ly,  the  network  only  supports 
still-life  images,  Ahuja  said,  but 
the  company  plans  to  support 
full-motion  video  using  compres¬ 
sion  techniques. 

The  lower  half  of  the  comput¬ 
er  screen  is  divided  into  windows 
that  can  show  applications,  such 
as  spreadsheets,  that  other  par¬ 
ticipants  have  up  on  their 
screens.  The  windows  can  also 
display  an  application  the  user  is 
working  on  or  other  videoconfer¬ 
ences  the  user  wants  to  monitor. 

Ahuja  said  the  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  applications  is  multi¬ 
plexed  and  carried  over  the  same 
ISDN  channel  as  the  video  traffic. 

Participants  in  the  videocon¬ 
ference  are  given  a  cursor  that  is 
color  coded  or  named  after  them. 
This  cursor  can  be  seen  by  each 
participant.  Users  can  move  the 
cursor  with  a  mouse  to  point  at 
fields  on  the  screens  of  other  us¬ 
ers.  The  data  for  the  cursors  is 
carried  over  the  ISDN  signaling 
channel.  Voice  conferencing  is 
supported  on  the  other  64K  bit/ 
sec  ISDN  channel. 

He  said  he  “has  no  way  of 
knowing  when  and  if’  AT&T  will 
sell  a  product  based  on  Rapport. 
He  added,  however,  that  since 
“the  technology  for  this  exists 
now,  my  guess  is  that  a  vendor 
will  release  a  product  like  this  in 
the  near  future.”  □ 
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Most  of  you  know  a  lot  about  DCAalready.  But  you  probably  know 
us  by  a  host  of  other  names. 

Do  IRMA™  MacIRMA™  and  IRMAX  DFT™  ring  a  bell? 
CROSSTALK? perhaps?  How  about  10-NET®and  IRMALAN™?  Or 
are  you  more  familiar  with  the  System  9000™  T-l  Multiplexer? 

Every  one  of  these  products  (and  we’ve  mentioned  only  a  few)  is 
made  by  one  company.  That  company  is  DC  A. 

—  —  —  —  ^  As  you  can  see,  were 

DCA  (Workstation  Communications)  1 1  building  product- by- ptoduct, 
|  j  system- by-system,  a  company 

- —  —  —  —  —  —  that  offers  you  a  proven  record 

of  expertise  and  innovation  in 
Workstation  Communications, 
LAN  Communications  and 
Wide  Area  Networks. 

Important  now,  certainly. 

I _ )  But  even  more  important  in 

As  your file  on  DCA  grows,  you  may  want  to  divide  it  into  three.  the  future. 

Because  like  you,  we  understand  that  eventually  these  three  areas 
of  communications  will  be  fully  integrated.  And  DCA  is  determined 
to  be  there  as  that  vision  becomes  a  fact. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months,  DCA  is  going  to  show  you 
more  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  do.  As  we  open  up  our  files,  we  hope 
you’ll  see  the  value  in  starting  your  own  on  DCA3HHHHM|HB 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  what  you’ll  finally  have 
in  your  DCA  file.  And  one  day,  so  will  your  boss. 

DCA,  CROSSTALK  and  10-NET  are  registered  trademarks  of  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  IRMA.  MacIRMA,  IRMAX  DFT,  IRMALAN 
and  System  9000  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  ©1989  Digital  Communications  Associates.  Inc.  AH  rights  reserved. 
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DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

PRODUCTS,  SERVICES,  ARCHITECTURES,  STANDARDS  AND  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Worth  Noting 


X  he  vaunted 
LU  6.2  hasn’t  gone 
anywhere  in  the 
marketplace.  Given 
that  LU  6.2  is  strategic 
[for  IBM]  —  it 
represents  peer-to- 
peer  computing  —  it’s 
vital  that  IBM  achieve 
a  higher  degree  of 
acceptance  for  LU 
6.2.” 


Steve  Wendler 

Program  director 
Office  information  systems 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


ata 

Packets 


Avant-Garde  Comput- 
i  ing,  Inc.  recently  announced 
a  new  release  of  its  Net/Com- 
mand  network  management 
system  that  includes  a  graph¬ 
ics  interface  based  on  a  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  work¬ 
station. 

Net/Command  Release  2.0 
allows  for  multiple  simulta¬ 
neous  color  displays  through 
user-defined  windows  on  the 
Unix-based  Sun  workstation. 
Previously,  the  software  ran 
on  a  Unisys  Corp.  Sperry 
PC/IT  workstation,  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT-com- 
patible  workstation  that  runs 
under  MS-DOS  or  Xenix. 
Avant-Garde  said  it  switched 
to  the  Sun  workstation  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  industry  standard 
for  net  management. 

Net/Command  connects  to 
more  than  35  voice  and  data 
tools  and  emulates  over  15 
types  of  net  management  con¬ 
soles  from  other  vendors’  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Sun  workstation  is 
attached  to  the  network  man¬ 
agement  systems  it  supports 
by  an  IEEE  802.3-based  Ether¬ 
net  local  network. 

Available  now,  the  price  of 
Net/Command  Release  2.0 
varies  from  under  $100,000 
to  more  than  $500,000,  de¬ 
pending  on  configuration. 

Avant-Garde  is  located  at 
8000  Commerce  Pkwy.,  Mt. 
Laurel,  N.J.  08054,  or  call 
(609)  778-7000.  □ 


Net  management  needs 


1.  Fault  detection  and  diagnosis 

m 

2.  Problem  management  and  reporting  tools 

■ 

]  3.  Centralized  network  management 

IH 

4.  Graphics  of  network  status 

m 

5.  Performance  statistics 

■ 

6.  Network  security  functions 

H 

7.  Configuration  management 

■ 

8.  Network  design  and  capacity  planning 

9.  Change  management 

■ 

10.  Training 

■ 

In  a  recent  study,  128  net  managers  who  oversee  wide-area  networks 
ranked  an  array  of  net  management  functions  from  1  (not  important) 
to  5  (very  important). 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  COMMUNICATIONS  SOLUTIONS,  INC.,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Fortune  1,000  firms  favor 
centralized  management 

Survey  respondents  detail  their  network  needs. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  More  than 
75%  of  the  Fortune  1 ,000  compa¬ 
nies  that  responded  to  a  recent 
survey  said  they  have  already 
started  to  centralize  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  wide-area  networks 
or  plan  to  do  so  within  five  years. 

The  ability  to  detect  faults  and 
diagnose  problems  were  two  of 
the  respondents’  most  pressing 
net  management  needs,  followed 
by  the  ability  to  track  recurring 
problems.  The  need  for  artificial 
intelligence  tools  to  automate 
network  management  came  last 
on  users’  lists. 

The  survey,  which  included  re¬ 
sponses  from  1 28  network  man¬ 
agers  at  Fortune  1,000  compa¬ 
nies  and  government  offices,  was 


T 

A  he  ability  to  detect 
faults  and  diagnose 
problems  were  the  most 
pressing  needs. 

▲  ▲▲ 


conducted  by  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Perspective,  a  monthly 
newsletter  published  by  Commu¬ 
nications  Solutions,  Inc.,  a  3Com 
Corp.  subsidiary  based  here. 

Of  the  respondents  who  said 
they  plan  to  implement  central¬ 
ized  network  management  sys¬ 
tems  (78%  of  those  polled),  38% 
said  they  will  do  so  within  12 
months.  Another  55%  said  they 
will  install  them  in  one  to  three 
years.  Only  7%  are  willing  to  wait 
three  to  five  years. 

The  ability  to  centrally  man¬ 
age  networks  was  not,  however, 
the  top  priority  cited  by  the  users. 


In  fact,  it  tied  with  the  need  for  a 
graphics  interface  as  users’  third 
most  pressing  network  manage¬ 
ment  need. 

“Up  until  now,  IBM  has  been 
thinking  that  graphics  is  a  bell 
and  whistle,”  said  Marianne 
Cohn,  managing  editor  of  Net¬ 
work  Management  Perspec¬ 
tive.  “But  they’re  beginning  to 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  us¬ 
ers,  and  they’re  really  pushing  to 
get  it  out.” 

The  highest  priority  item, 
fault  detection  and  diagnosis,  re¬ 
flects  the  basic  reason  for  net¬ 
work  management:  to  provide 
the  means  to  keep  the  network  up 
and  running,  the  survey  said. 
Problem  management,  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  pressing  need,  helps 
network  managers  identify  and 
address  recurring  problems. 

For  the  present,  users  are  not 
so  concerned  about  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  and  integrated  voice/ 
■data  management  because  they 
want  to  take  care  of  the  urgent 
and  second-tier  needs,  Cohn  said. 

The  second-tier  needs,  in  or¬ 
der  of  ranking,  are:  network  per¬ 
formance  statistics,  security, 
configuration  management/net¬ 
work  design  tools,  change  man¬ 
agement,  training,  assets  man¬ 
agement  and  call  accounting/call 
optimization. 

With  62%  of  all  survey  respon¬ 
dents,  IBM's  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  was  the  clear  choice  as 
the  base  architecture  for  users’ 
wide-area  network  management 
systems. 

Net  management  systems 
based  on  International  Standards 
Organization  protocols  —  none 
of  which  are  completely  defined 
yet  —  were  ranked  as  the  second 
most  desirable  net  management 
choice  at  11%.  Systems  based  on 
the  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol  and  in- 
house  systems  each  had  5%.  □ 


DG  network  strategy 
heralds  standards 

Data  General  aims  to  supply  software-based 
services  to  end  users  on  a  multivendor  network. 


By  John  Cox 

Senior  Editor 

WESTBOROUGH,  Mass.  — 
Minicomputer  maker  Data  Gener¬ 
al  Corp.  has  launched  a  new  net¬ 
work  strategy  based  on  open  sys¬ 
tems  standards,  high-perfor¬ 
mance  hardware  and  a  develop¬ 
ment  environment  for  distributed 
applications. 

The  strategy  is  designed  to 
create  a  network  that  supplies 
software-based  services  —  such 
as  electronic  mail,  document 
conversion  and  filing  —  on  dedi¬ 
cated  servers  to  users  in  a  multi¬ 
vendor  network.  Users  will  not 
have  to  establish  local  or  remote 
connections  between  multiven¬ 
dor  processors  because  the  net¬ 
work  will  automatically  handle 
those  operations. 

“It’s  a  thrust  by  Data  General 
in  two  directions:  open  systems 
and  high  functionality  in  applica¬ 
tions,”  said  Steve  Wendler,  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  office  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  a  research  firm  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “As  a  strategy,  you  have  to 
give  them  an  ‘A.’  It’s  exactly  what 
end  users  are  looking  for.” 

For  the  effort  to  succeed 
though,  DG’s  strategy  must  take 


into  account  current  network  en¬ 
vironments.  “DG  can’t  presume 
to  own  the  corporate  network,” 
said  Judith  Hurwitz,  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  with  Patricia  Seybold  Office 
Computing  Group  in  Boston. 
“They  need  a  strategy  that  will 
meld  with  what  already  exists.” 

The  company  is  counting  on 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
support,  a  new  hardware  archi¬ 
tecture  and  a  distributed  applica¬ 
tion  development  environment 
to  satisfy  that  requirement. 

“DG’s  biggest  challenge  is 
maintaining  connectivity 

through  OSI  [support],”  said 
John  Dunkle,  a  vice-president 
with  Workgroup  Technologies, 
Inc.,  a  Hampton,  N.H.,  computer 
market  research  firm.  “Then 
[they  must]  build  off  of  their 
hardware  platforms.” 

The  first  element  in  DG’s  strat¬ 
egy  is  support  for  the  emerging 
OSI  network  protocols  developed 
by  the  International  Standards 
Organization. 

Early  last  month,  DG  an¬ 
nounced  its  OSI  Communications 
Architecture  and  released  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  OSI  products  (“DG  un¬ 
veils  multivendor  net  strategy, 
( continued  on  page  16 ) 


National  Weather  Service 
asks  Congress  for  new  net 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
National  Weather  Service  is  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  for  $1  billion  to 
overhaul  its  nationwide  network 
of  radars,  weather  satellites  and 
field  offices  to  improve  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  lead  time  of  weather 
forecasts. 

The  network  will  enable  the 
Weather  Service  to  make  fore¬ 
casts  10  days  in  advance,  com¬ 
pared  to  four  or  five  days  today.  It 
will  also  make  it  possible  to  issue 
tornado  warnings  up  to  30  min¬ 
utes  before  a  twister,  compared 
with  the  one-  or  two-minute 
warnings  typical  today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Louis  Boezi,  director  of  the 
Transition  Program  Office  at  the 
National  Weather  Service. 

The  price  tag  for  the  Advanced 
Weather  Interactive  Processing 
System  (AW1PS)  network  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  1 60  Doppler  ra¬ 
dars,  a  series  of  new  satellites, 
several  Class  VII  supercom¬ 
puters,  1 ,000  computerized 


weather  sensors  and  other  net¬ 
work  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  sensors,  called  automated 
surface  observing  systems 
(ASOS),  are  microcomputer- 
based  devices  that  control  12 
weather-sensing  instruments. 
The  ASOSs  will  be  distributed  na¬ 
tionwide  to  gather  temperature, 
wind  speed,  pressure  and  other 
weather  measurements  every  10 
minutes  and  will  then  feed  that 
information  into  forecast  offices. 

Boezi  said  workers  at  forecast 
offices  today  spend  as  much  as 
half  of  their  time  taking  weather 
readings.  ASOSs  will  eliminate 
the  need  to  take  manual  readings, 
save  on  labor  costs  and  provide 
more  accurate  and  frequent  read¬ 
ings. 

The  sensors,  in  fact,  will  make 
it  possible  to  consolidate  250 
forecast  offices  into  1 1 5  offices, 
Boezi  said.  Geographical  areas 
that  lose  a  weather  station  due  to 
the  modernization  effort  will  ac¬ 
tually  be  given  equal  or  improved 
( continued  on  page  16 ) 
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DG  network  strategy  heralds  standards 


continued  from  page  1 5 

OSI  products,”  NW,  Feb.  13). 

“The  fundamental  architecture  is  all 
OSI-based,”  said  Colin  Crook,  senior  vice- 
president  of  DG’s  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems  group.  The  company’s  directory  ser¬ 
vices  products  support  the  X.  500  standard, 
and  its  message-handling  and  document 
exchange  offerings  support  X.400,  he  said. 

The  result,  according  to  Crook,  is  that 
future  services  and  processors  can  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  customer  networks  with 
minimal  effort  and  without  any  adverse 
impact  on  users. 

Until  it  fills  out  its  OSI  product  line,  DG 
melds  its  products  with  non-DG  environ¬ 
ments  by  supporting  existing  de  facto  com¬ 
munications  standards,  such  as  the  Trans¬ 


mission  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol,  and  an  array  of  IBM  protocols, 
such  as  Synchronous  Data  Link  Control. 
Earlier  this  month,  DG  became  the  first 
hardware  vendor  to  declare  support  for 
IBM’s  Common  Programming  Interface  — 
Communications.  That  specification  is  in¬ 
tended  to  simplify  communications  be¬ 
tween  applications  residing  on  different 
IBM  processors  by  using  the  LU  6.2  proto¬ 
col,  said  Joe  Clabby,  DG’s  communications 
sector  marketing  manager.  DG  can  also 
adapt  the  interface  to  establish  communi¬ 
cations  between  applications  on  its  proces¬ 
sors  and  IBM  computers,  he  said. 

The  second  element  in  DG’s  communi¬ 
cations  strategy  is  its  new  AViiON  comput¬ 


er  architecture,  which  uses  the  Motorola 
Corp.  88000  Reduced  Instruction  Set 
Computing  (RISC)  microprocessor  in  a 
new  family  of  high-powered  workstations 
and  network  servers.  DG  claims,  and  ana¬ 
lysts  agree,  that  the  new  systems  reduce 
the  cost  per  million  instructions  per  sec¬ 
ond  to  about  $500,  currently  the  lowest  in 
the  industry. 

Coupled  with  DG’s  new  version  of  Unix, 
reworked  specifically  for  offices  instead  of 
engineering  environments,  the  AViiON 
systems  enable  customers  to  add  low-cost, 
high-performance  processors  to  their  net¬ 
works.  These  processors  can  support  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  network  services  for  end  users. 

DG  is  betting  AViiON  will  lure  an  army 
of  value-added  resellers  that  will  port  ex¬ 
isting  applications  to  the  new  architecture. 

To  ensure  this  application  explosion, 


DG  announced  with  the  AViiON  architec¬ 
ture  its  new  Distributed  Applications  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (DAA),  which  is  a  set  of  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces  and  specifications 
that  lets  applications  talk  with  one  another 
no  matter  what  computers  they  reside  on, 
anywhere  in  a  network. 

In  DG’s  scheme,  a  DAA  network  takes 
over  from  the  end  user. tasks  such  as  mes¬ 
saging,  as  well  as  file-  and  document-con¬ 
version  services.  These  services  would  be 
handled  automatically  by  the  network,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chris  Stone,  DG’s  group  manag¬ 
er  for  office  systems  software.  “The  cus¬ 
tomer  who’s  using  this  [environment] 
doesn’t  see  [the  underlying  operations],” 
Stone  said.  “He  has  a  unified  view  of  data 
that’s  distributed  across  a  variety  of  ser¬ 
vices.” 

DG’s  strategy  sounds  right  to  Lionel 
Rickford,  manager  of  planning  and  tech¬ 
nology  development  for  the  Market  Ser¬ 
vices  division  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  in  Pittsburgh.  “Data  General  is  mak¬ 
ing  all  the  right  noises,”  he  said.  “Our  po¬ 
sition  is  that  we  prefer  the  open  systems 
direction,  with  connectivity  to  heteroge¬ 
neous  worlds.  That’s  what  we  want.”  □ 


Weather  Service 
asks  Congress  for  net 

continued  from  page  15 
service  because  the  new  systems  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  information  more  frequently, 
Boezi  said. 

AWIPS  will  use  1.5M  bit/sec  satellite 
links  to  connect  the  1 1 5  regional  forecast¬ 
ing  offices  to  supercomputers  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Meteorology  Center  here.  Forecast¬ 
ing  offices  will  be  linked  with  56K  bit/sec 
dedicated  facilities.  The  Weather  Service’s 
current  network  is  based  on  2,400  bit/sec 
links. 

Weather  patterns,  trends  and  national 
weather  forecasts  generated  at  the  center 
will  be  distributed  back  to  weather  stations 
via  AWIPS,  enabling  meteorologists  to 
generate  regional  forecasts,  Boezi  said. 

The  new  Doppler  radars  will  replace 
20-  to  30-year-old  radars  that  only  detect 
precipitation,  Boezi  said.  The  Doppler  ra¬ 
dars,  made  by  Unisys  Corp.,  will  detect  the 
area,  type  and  quantity  of  precipitation 
and  wind  patterns.  They  will  also  calculate 
the  speed  and  direction  of  severe  weather 
patterns,  Boezi  said.  Most  of  the  radars  will 
be  set  up  near  National  Weather  Service 
forecast  offices. 

Ford  Aerospace  Satellite  Services  Corp. 
has  been  contracted  to  provide  newweath- 
er  satellites  that  will  offer  regular  and  in¬ 
frared  images  of  the  earth’s  weather  pat¬ 
terns.  The  satellites  will  provide  close-up 
image  shots  of  specific  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  addition,  they  will  detect  water  va¬ 
por  content  and  provide  temperature  pro¬ 
files  of  the  atmosphere  —  capabilities  that 
were  previously  unavailable. 

Once  AWIPS  is  in  place,  all  weather  of¬ 
fices  will  have  electronic  access  to  satellite 
images.  Today,  only  50  offices  have  this 
capability,  Boezi  said. 

If  approved  by  Congress,  the  network 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  mid-1990s. 
Congress  has  already  approved  funding 
for  parts  of  the  network  in  previous  bud¬ 
gets,  but  it  still  needs  to  approve  the  plan 
as  a  whole. 

Competitive  contracts  to  design  AWIPS 
were  awarded  in  November  to  two  teams, 
one  headed  by  the  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  division  of  Planning  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  in  McLean,  Va.,  and  the  other 
by  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.  □ 


"I  needed  a  WAN  company  that 
could  handle  my  problems  at  2AM. 
That's  where  Vitalink  offers 
a  dean  break  from  the  rest." 


1922 


► 


PULL  HOOK 
DOWN  ONCE 
AND  LET  GO 


I 


When  you're  troubleshooting  a  problem 
on  your  wide  area  network, 
you  need  to  put  out  the  fire  fast. 

Pick  the  company  with  24-hour  customer  service. 


VITALINK 

The  LAN  Bridging  Company 
800-443-5740  or  415-794-1100 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


UR 

JDy  the  end  of 
1988,  there  were 
766,940  personal 
computer  local  nets 
installed  worldwide. 
Thirty-three  percent, 
or  253,000  of  those 
nets,  were  Apple 
Macintosh  nets 
running  on  LocalTalk 
cabling.” 

Richard  Villars 

Local  network  analyst 
International  Data  Corp. 

Framingham,  Mass. 


etnotes 


Fibronics,  Inc.  recently 
introduced  Version  2.0  of  its 
network  management  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Fibronics  Ad¬ 
vanced  Cabling  System 
(FACS)  fiber-optic  product 
family. 

The  latest  software  enables 
network  managers  to  monitor 
more  than  30,000  devices  in 
any  single  local  network  from 
their  desktops. 

In  contrast,  the  prior  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  FACS  net  manage¬ 
ment  software  was  capable  of 
monitoring  15,000  devices. 

FACS  Version  2.0  manage¬ 
ment  software  resides  on  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  con¬ 
figured  as  a  dedicated  man¬ 
agement  station.  It  lets  system 
administrators  remotely  iso¬ 
late  problems  anywhere  on 
the  network. 

“Previously,  network  man¬ 
agers  could  only  solve  net¬ 
work  problems  by  being  at  the 
scene  of  the  faulty  device,” 
said  Hal  Spurney,  Fibronics’ 
director  of  marketing. 

Version  2.0  also  offers  en¬ 
hancements  over  Version  1.0, 
such  as  a  user-friendly  on-line 
help  facility  to  guide  network 
managers  through  problem 
isolation,  an  event  description 
facility  to  assist  them  in  trou¬ 
bleshooting  and  identifying 
particular  problems,  and  FACS 
net  management  software 
housekeeping  facilities  such 
as  printer  and  alarm  controls. 

Additionally,  Spurney  said, 
Version  2.0  features  improved 
graphic  editor  control  tools. 
Priced  at  $495,  FACS  net  man- 
(continued  on  page  18) 


Infotron  offers  DEC  LAT 
option  for  the  Commix  32 

Server  can  now  link  DEC  terminals,  PCs,  Macs. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

MOUNT  LAUREL,  N.J.  —  Info¬ 
tron  Systems  Corp.  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  option  for  its 
Commix  32  communications 
server  that  provides  support  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Local 
Area  Transport  (LAT)  protocol. 

With  LAT  support,  the  server 
can  link  DEC  terminals,  personal 
computers  and  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintosh  systems  to  a  DEC 
host  processor.  The  Commix  32 
server  attaches  to  a  single  Ether¬ 
net  port  on  the  DEC  host,  and  ter¬ 
minals  and  workstations  are 
linked  to  the  server  via  serial  I/O 
ports,  said  George  Greene,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  In- 
fotron’s  LAN  Systems  Division. 

LAT  is  a  proprietary  DEC  pro¬ 
tocol  that  enables  terminals  and 
personal  computers  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  or  access  a  DEC  host  via 
Ethernet. 

Previously,  users  needed  sep¬ 
arate  servers,  one  for  personal 


computers  and  one  for  terminals, 
to  connect  their  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals  to  a  DEC 
host  computer.  Users  that  wanted 
to  connect  personal  computers  to 
DEC  terminals  and  hosts  had  to 
buy  an  Ethernet  adapter  board, 
separate  LAT  software  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  local  network  file 
server,  Greene  said. 

“This  type  of  configuration 
typically  costs  about  $11,000  to 
$15,000,  and  it’s  cumbersome 
because  it’s  actually  two  separate 
networks  running  on  the  same 
Ethernet  cable,”  he  said. 

By  contrast,  Greene  added,  a 
3  2 -user  configuration  of  the 
Commix  32  with  the  LAT  protocol 
option  costs  less  than  $8,000,  or 
about  half  the  price  of  alternative 
products. 

Companies  such  as  Emulex 
Corp.,  Interlan,  Inc.,  Sytek,  Inc. 
and  DEC  also  sell  LAT  terminal 
servers.  But  in  order  to  connect 
personal  computers  to  the  DEC 
(continued  on  page  19) 


Halley  Systems  unveils 
token-ring  net  brouter 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Halley 
Systems  recently  introduced  the 
first  member  of  its  ConnectLAN 
200  remote  token-ring  brouter 
family. 

The  ConnectLAN  210  token¬ 
ring  brouter  lets  users  link  sever¬ 
al  of  the  same  vendor’s  token¬ 
ring  nets  at  a  single  premises.  The 
brouter  also  enables  users  to  in¬ 
terconnect  token-ring  nets  from 
several  vendors. 

ConnectLAN  210  combines 
routing  functions  with  the  added 
ability  to  transfer  data  and  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  among  disparate  4M 
bit/sec  remote  token-ring  local 
networks,  regardless  of  what  pro¬ 
tocol  they  support,  said  Halley 
President  Zvi  Alon. 

The  ConnectLAN  210  brouter 
links  IBM,  Novell,  Inc.  and  3Com 
Corp.  token-ring  nets. 

The  brouter  also  provides  us¬ 
ers  with  network  management 
capabilities,  Alon  said. 

Source  and  non-source 

Halley  officials  said  the  token¬ 
ring  brouter  is  the  only  such  de¬ 
vice  available  that  processes  both 
source-routed  data  and  non¬ 
source-routed  data  packets. 

IBM’s  token-ring  data  packets 
are  source-routed,  which  means 
the  transmitting  node  determines 


the  route  the  data  packet  will  take 
to  reach  the  destination  or  receiv¬ 
ing  node. 

By  contrast,  Novell,  3Com  and 
other  companies  use  non-source- 
routed  packets,  where  the 
brouter  “learns”  the  network  to¬ 
pology  and  then  performs  all  the 
routing  functions  to  guide  the 
data  packets  to  their  intended 
destination. 

Both  IBM  and  Proteon,  Inc.  of¬ 
fer  routers  and  bridges,  but  they 
only  connect  IBM  Token-Ring 
Networks  and  not  third-party  to¬ 
ken-ring  nets  such  as  Novell  or 
3Com  offerings. 

The  ConnectLAN  210  brouter 
is  also  protocol-independent.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  various 
token-ring  nets  linked  by  the 
brouter  are  running  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol,  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  DECnet  or  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnection  protocols, 
interconnected  token-ring  nets 
appear  as  if  they  are  one  network. 

The  result  is  that  users  on  sep¬ 
arate  multivendor  token-ring 
nets  can  communicate,  exchange 
data  and  share  computing  re¬ 
sources  as  though  they  were  on 
the  same  local  net. 

In  addition  to  internetworking 
a  variety  of  token-ring  nets,  the 
ConnectLAN  210  brouter  trans- 
( continued  on  page  19) 


AS/400  as  an  application  server 


AS/400 

server 


Software  required: 

■  AS/400  PC  Support: 

■  OS/2  Extended  Edition 

■  OS/400 

Protocols  supported: 

■  LU  6.2 

■  NETBIOS 
Users  supported: 

■  More  than  200 
LAN  connection: 

■  IBM  Token-Ring  Network 


IBM’s  Application  System/400  servers  will  sit  on  a  token-ring  network 
and  enable  PCs  running  OS/2  or  DOS  to  tap  directly  into  the 
minicomputer  to  access  office  automation  and  data  base  applications. 
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IBM  sets  up  AS/400 
as  application  server 

Planned  software  enhancement  will  give  OS/2 
net  users  access  to  minicomputer  applications. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 

ROCHESTER,  Minn.  —  An  IBM 
official  last  week  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  planning  to  offer  its  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400  (AS/400) 
minicomputer  as  an  application 
server  for  networks  of  OS/2  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers. 

IBM  will  introduce  an  en¬ 
hanced  version  of  its  AS/400  PC 
Support  software  that  will  work 
with  networking  features  of  the 
OS/400  operating  system  to  en¬ 
able  the  minicomputer  to  act  as  a 
server  for  OS/2  Extended  Edition 
and  OS/2  LAN  Manager  local 
nets,  said  Janet  Krueger,  an  IBM 
senior  programmer  for  AS/400 
products. 

The  AS/400  could  be  posi¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  many  servers  on 
an  OS/2  net,  sitting  alongside  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80386-based  servers 
running  IBM’s  OS/2  Extended 


I BM  will  introduce  an 
enhanced  version  of  its 
AS/400  PC  Support 
software. 

AAA 


Edition  or  Microsoft  Corp.’s  LAN 
Manager. 

The  AS/400  server  could  also 
be  used  by  network  managers  as  a 
server  upgrade  replacing  80386- 
based  servers  that  cannot  support 
extensive  numbers  of  worksta¬ 
tions. 

IBM  is  positioning  the  AS/400 
to  sit  directly  on  a  token-ring  net, 
allowing  Personal  Computers 


running  OS/2  or  DOS  to  access 
AS/400-based  office  automation 
and  data  base  applications  as 
peers.  This  means  that  Personal 
Computers  would  not  have  to  em¬ 
ulate  terminals  as  they  now  do  if 
they  access  the  minicomputer 
through  a  gateway. 

Currently,  the  AS/400  PC  Sup¬ 
port  software  allows  users  to  con¬ 
figure  the  minicomputer  as  a 
server  for  IBM’s  PC-DOS-based 
networks.  Recently,  Novell,  Inc. 
officials  told  Network  World 
they  are  building  software  to 
make  the  AS/400  a  server  on 
NetWare  local  nets  (“Novell 
promises  AS/400  version  of  new 
NetWare,”  NW,  March  6). 

Peering  ahead 

While  Novell’s  efforts  would 
link  the  AS/400  to  NetWare’s 
large  installed  base,  IBM’s  plans 
for  AS/400  PC  Support  enhance¬ 
ments  will  expand  the  AS/400 
role  into  OS/2-based  nets.  One 
portion  of  AS/400  PC  Support 
will  reside  on  the  minicomputer 
and  a  second  portion  will  reside 
on  the  Personal  Computer,  where 
it  will  run  on  top  of  OS/2  Extend¬ 
ed  Edition,  Krueger  said.  This 
software  will  enable  users  on 
DOS,  OS/2  Extended  Edition  and 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  nets  to  access 
and  share  files,  peripherals  and 
applications  directly  with 
AS/400  minicomputers  config¬ 
ured  as  servers. 

As  part  of  the  enhancements 
to  the  AS/400  PC  Support  soft¬ 
ware,  IBM  will  offer  support  for 
its  LU  6.2  peer  communications 
protocol  and  may  also  offer  sup¬ 
port  for  its  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  protocol,  analysts  said. 
While  Personal  Computer  users 
will  be  able  to  access  minicom- 
(continued  on  page  18) 
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puter  applications,  terminal  us¬ 
ers  on  the  minicomputer  will  also 
be  able  to  tap  the  wealth  of 
existing  NETBIOS  applications 
and  the  growing  ranks  of  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  IBM’s  LU  6.2  pro¬ 
tocols. 

“We  currently  haven’t  an¬ 
nounced  any  plans  to  provide  a 
NETBIOS  interface  for  the 


AS/400,  but  anything’s  possi¬ 
ble,”  according  to  Krueger. 

Increases  user  options 

The  availability  of  the  AS/400 
as  an  application  server  doesn’t 
spell  the  demise  of  80386-based 
servers,  analysts  said. 

“The  AS/400  server  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  the  market  [for  80386 


LOCAL  NETWORKING 


servers].  IBM  is  increasing  users’ 
options,  not  obviating  the  need 
for  80386-based  servers  running 
OS/2  Extended  Edition,”  said 
Don  Bellomy,  director  of  proces¬ 
sor  research  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

“Long-term,  it  will  take  some 
future  business  away  from  80386 
servers  running  OS/2,”  Bellomy 
said.  “But  right  now,  it  behooves 
every  vendor  to  have  a  series  of 
options  since  many  users  haven’t 


decided  what  level  and  type  of 
service  they  expect  from  their 
servers.” 

Krueger  declined  to  comment 
on  the  exact  date  of  the  product 
introduction. 

However,  analysts  who  at¬ 
tended  a  recent  IBM  briefing  said 
they  expect  the  AS/400  PC  Sup¬ 
port  software  to  debut  in  May  or 
June. 

Krueger  did  confirm  that  the 
AS/400  is  key  to  IBM’s  overall 


strategic  plan  to  provide  users 
with  server  migration  paths.  By 
positioning  the  AS/400  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  server  for  OS/2-  and 
DOS-based  nets,  IBM  would  give 
its  users  a  migration  path  from  its 
current  Personal  System/2  serv¬ 
er  line  to  a  high-end  minicomput¬ 
er  server. 

“The  AS/400  PC  Support  pro¬ 
gram  will  enable  users  to  directly 
access  AS/400  services  and  ap¬ 
plications.  It  will  allow  us  to  sup- 


Netnotes 

continued  from  page  1 7 

agement  software  Version  2.0  is 
shipping  now.  It  requires  ^  Fi- 
bronics  NMS  FM872  controller 
and  an  NMS  FM  874  Buffer  for  in¬ 
stallations  with  more  than  16 
Universal  multiplexers. 

Pyramid  Technology 
Corp.  is  adding  Network  Com¬ 
puting  Devices,  Inc.’s  X/Window 
graphic  display  station  to  its  new 
line  of  Unix-based  servers  aimed 
at  the  commercial  market. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  OEM 
contract  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  Pyramid  Technology  will 
private-label  the  NCD16,  a  one- 
million-pixel  display  station  that 
uses  a  Motorola  Corp.  68000  mi¬ 
croprocessor  to  off-load  display 
processing  from  its  Unix  host. 
Network  Computing  Devices  said 
the  two-year  contract  is  valued  at 
about  $5  million. 

According  to  Network  Com¬ 
puting  Devices,  the  NCD16  pro¬ 
vides  “a  workstation-like  envi¬ 
ronment  at  a  fraction  of  a 
workstation’s  cost  per  seat.” 

Plus  Development  Corp. 

said  its  new  Plus  Impulse  mass- 
storage  system  features  a  Defect 
Free  Interface  that  eliminates  the 
need  to  run  Novell,  Inc.’s  lengthy 
COMPSURF  program  when  in¬ 
stalling  the  system  on  a  NetWare 
local  network. 

According  to  Plus  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Defect  Free  Interface 
has  all  the  capabilities  of  Novell’s 
HotFix,  automatically  remapping 
bad  disk  sectors  with  replace¬ 
ment  sectors  located  on  the  same 
cylinders. 

Additionally,  spare  sectors  are 
stored  in  unformatted  locations 
on  each  drive  cylinder,  freeing  up 
formatted  capacity. 

The  Impulse  hard  disk  system, 
released  this  month,  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  Cluster  Disk  Interface  that 
lets  users  increase  hard  disk  stor¬ 
age  in  40M-byte  or  80M-byte  in¬ 
crements.  Plus  Development  said 
one  Impulse  system  can  link  up  to 
32  80M-byte  drives  to  a  single 
server,  providing  as  much  as  2.6G 
bytes  of  on-line  storage  and  an  ef¬ 
fective  data  access  rate  of  12 
msec. 

The  Impulse  disk  controller  is 
priced  at  $295,  while  the  hard 
disks  cost  $895  for  the  40M-byte 
model  and  $1,195  for  the  80M- 
byte  drive.  Each  controller  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  16  Impulse  drives, 
and  two  of  the  controllers  can  be 
installed  in  a  server.  □ 


We  Redesigned 
The  Architecture 
Of  Dial-Up 
Network  Modems. 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  American  architect,  1867-1959.  His  pioneering  efforts  with  new  materials,  systems,  and  structures  overturned  the  “clas¬ 
sically”  decorative  architectural  standards  of  the  nineteenth  century— and  redefined  the  concept  of  “housefWright’s  humanistic,  func¬ 
tional,  open-structure  philosophy  revitalized  the  entire  field,  and  his  principles  have  become  the  essence  of  modem  American  architecture. 
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Halley  Systems  unveils  brouter 

continued  from  page  1 7 


port  a  much  greater  number  of 
users,”  Krueger  said. 

Analysts  said  the  AS/400  ap¬ 
plication  server  will  give  Person¬ 
al  Computer  users  true  peer  con¬ 
nectivity  into  IBM’s  minicom¬ 
puter  applications. 

“The  application  is  the  over¬ 
riding  entity,”  said  Frank  Dzu- 
beck,  president  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Network  Architects,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Washington, 
D.C.  “The  AS/400  application 


server  will  give  hundreds  of  users 
access  to  sophisticated  office, 
document  and  image  applica¬ 
tions  that  they  can’t  presently  ac¬ 
cess  given  the  power  limitations 
of  80386-based  LAN  servers.” 

The  AS/400  application  serv¬ 
er  will  support  well  over  200  us¬ 
ers,  or  about  10  times  the  number 
of  users  supported  by  an  80386- 
based  server,  and  it  will  allow 
those  users  to  access  data  more 
quickly,  Krueger  said.  □ 


mits  data  packets  at  40,000  pack¬ 
et/sec,  Alon  said. 

Competing  vendors’  bridge 
and  router  products  typically  cost 
$3,000  to  $4,000  less  than  the 
Halley  brouter,  which  sells  for 
$12,995.  However,  they  filter 
data  at  only  1,000  packet/sec. 
The  slower  bridges  often  require 
the  user  to  retransmit  files  or 


messages  several  times,  Alon 
said. 

The  ConnectLAN  210  is  a  self- 
contained  box  that  attaches  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  token-ring  media  ac¬ 
cess  unit.  It  consists  of  an  Intel 
Corp.  80286-based  personal 
computer,  which  comes  with  two 
IEEE  802.5-compatible  4M  bit/ 
sec  token-ring  interface  cards 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright  shook  the  foundations  of  American  architecture  with 

bold  new  ideas  about  form,  function  and  freedom.  Because  modem  families 
J  and  businesses  needed  modem,  innovative  structures  to  house  them. 
Racal-Vadic  has  similarly  broken  new  ground  in  data  communications.  Because 
modem  networking  strategies  need  new,  network  modems  to  support  them. 


A  New  Foundation  For  The  New  Networks 

Our  blueprint  for  success  is  the  All-In-One  Architecture."  The  only  unified 
system  of  chassis,  modems  and  accessories  designed  specifically  for  today’s  mul¬ 
tiple  network  architectures  and  demanding  on-line  applications. 

Like  high  density,  self-configuring  modems  to  serve  digital  PBX  and  LAN- 
based  modem  pools.  Error  correction  and  remote  network  management,  for  global 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer  systems.  Asynchronous  and  synchronous  auto-dialing  for 

remote  mainframe  access  or  switched-network  SNA 
applications.  Fast-connect  modems  for  Point  Of  Sale 
transactions  and  credit  verification.  Even  integral 
call-back  security  for  work-at-home  applications. 


The  All-In-One  Architecture  lets  you  mix  sync 
and  async  modems  and  accessories  in  a  single, 
high  density,  front-loading  chassis. 


The  Ultimate  Open  Floorplan 

With  modems  and  accessories  en¬ 
compassing  15  popular  datacomm  standards, 
the  All-In-One  Architecture  opens  the  door  for 
almost  any  application.  Options  range  from  our 
2400bps  modems,  with  MNP™error  control  and 
CommPressor™data  compression,  to  our  4800bps  and  9600bps  modems  with  SADL, 
the  Synchronous  Auto-Dial  Language. 

There’s  even  a  choice  of  system  chassis.  The  VA1682  for  local,  centralized 
applications,  or  the  MDS II  Network  Management  version  for  remote  control  of  up 
to  16,000  modems  in  distributed  chassis  networks.  Both  are  front-loading,  for 
changing  cards  without  recabling  or  powering  down.  Both  offer  you  the  highest  rack 
density  in  the  industry.  And  both  are  fully  compat¬ 
ible  with  other  popular  network  components. 


;  ■  ■  ■  t 


A  Lasting  Tradition  Of  Building  To  Last 

Nobody  knows  rack-mount  dial-up  systems 
better  than  Racal-Vadic.  We’ve  installed  more  than 
50,000  chassis  and  600,000  modems  in  the  field- 
more  rack-mount  devices  than  all  of  our  competitors. 

Combined. 

And  Racal-Vadic  is  committed  to  making  all 
of  our  new  rack-mount  products  compatible  with  the  All-In-One  Architecture.  Which 
means  that  future  modems  will  plug  right  into  the  chassis  you’ve  already  installed. 

So  call  800-482-3427  today.  And  see  how  easily  you  can  move  into  the 
network  modem  architecture  of  tomorrow. 


The  intelligent  front  pane I  offers  complete 
management  and  diagnostic  functions  for 
every  modem  in  the  system. 


The  Electronics  Group 


Racal-Vadic 

THE  DIAL-UP  AUTHORITY 


1525  McCarthy  Boulevard,  Milpitas,  CA  95035  •  Tel  (408)  432-8008  •  TWX:  556-409  RAVA  MLP 

All-In-One  Architecture  and  SADL  are  trademarks  of  Racal-Vadic.  MNP  and  CommPressor  are  trademarks  of  Microcom,  Inc. 

and  Adaptive  Computer  Technologies,  respectively. 


and  a  hardware  accelerator 
adapter  that  performs  filtering, 
and  routing  functions. 

The  new  token-ring  brouter 
also  includes  configuration  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  users  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  configure  brouter  op¬ 
tions  such  as  packet  size,  filtering 
thresholds,  ldvel  of  security  ac¬ 
cess  and  network  management 
capabilities. 

The  ConnectLAN  4M  bit/sec 
token-ring  brouter  is  expected  to 
ship  in  June.  A  16M  bit/sec  ver¬ 
sion  is  scheduled  to  be  available 
in  September,  Alon  said.  Pricing 
on  the  16M  bit/sec  brouter  has 
not  been  set. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Halley  Systems  at  2730  Orchard 
Pkwy.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95134,  or 
call  (408)  432-2600.  □ 


Infotron  offers 
DEC  LAT  option 

continued  from  page  1 7 
host,  users  of  those  vendors’ 
products  must  buy  terminal-emu¬ 
lation  software.  This  method 
turns  an  intelligent  personal 
computer  into  a  dumb  terminal. 
The  Commix  32  contains  a  resi¬ 
dent  terminal-emulation  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  also  lets  personal 
computers  function  as  intelligent 
workstations. 

The  DEC  LAT  protocol  resides 
on  software  that  is  located  in 
chips  on  three  adapter  boards  in 
the  Commix  32,  Greene  said. 

He  said  there  is  currently  a 
large  market  for  products  that 
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Infotron’s  George  Greene 

connect  both  DEC  terminals  and 
personal  computers  to  DEC 
hosts.  According  to  the  company, 
there  are  approximately  28,000 
DEC  sites  that  need  to  connect 
their  1.75  million  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  a  DEC  host. 

“Thus  far,  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  those  PCs  have  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  connection,” 
Greene  said. 

The  Commix  32  communica¬ 
tions  server  with  the  LAT  proto¬ 
col  option  is  available  in  both  1 6- 
and  32-port  configurations.  Both 
versions  include  a  diskette,  man¬ 
ual  and  32-user  personal  comput¬ 
er  software  site  license.  The  16- 
port  version  sells  for  $6,490,  and 
the  32-port  version  costs  $7,790. 
Both  are  shipping  now. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Infotron’s  LAN  Systems  Division 
at  130  Gaither  Drive,  Building 
1 1 6,  Mount  Laurel,  N.J.  08054,  or 
call  (609)  722-5575.' □ 
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Compromise 

¥hit  Standards 
And  Nobody  Else 


In  The  Dial-Up  World, 

Connectivity  Is  Just  As  Important  As  Speed. 

ture.  It  can  improve  throughput  even  further  by 
drastically  reducing  retransmissions.  (If  you  get  it 
right  the  first  time,  your  throughput  will  be  higher, 
and  your  phone  charges  lower.) 

So  if  you’re  really  serious,  don’t  compro¬ 
mise  your  standards.  Contact  us.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  have  a  whole  lot  more  to  talk  about.  Like 
Automatic  Dial  Back-Up,  DataCommonality  and  a 
nationwide  service  organization. 

Call  1-800-777-4005,  General 
DataComm,  Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299. 

Tel.:  (203)  574-1118,  Telex:  643357,  Fax:  (203) 
758-8507. 

In  Data  Communications,There’s  Only  One  General  " 

General  DataComm 


*  MNP  is  a  trademark  of  Microcom,  Inc. 


Just  about  every  V.32  modem  ad  you  read  hypes 
speed.  However,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  fast  a 
modem  transmits  data,  if  the  one  at  the  other  end 
can’t  receive  it. 

If  you  rely  on  a  modem  that  uses  proprie¬ 
tary  modulation  schemes,  handshaking  techniques 
or  data  compression  classes,  you’ve  compromised 
your  connectivity. 

Which  is  why  you  should  choose  our 
DataComm  296B.  It’s  fully  compliant  with  V.32 
standards.  So  it  can  talk  to  any  other  real  V.32 
modem,  synchronously  or  asynchronously,  without 
any  tricks,  using  universally  available  data  com¬ 
pression  techniques. 


And  if  you’re  really  looking  for  throughput, 
consider  this:  our  DataComm  296B  will  sustain  in 
excess  of  30,000  bps,  full  duplex,  under  real  world 
conditions,  using  real  world  data  and  industry 
standard  MNP*  Class  5. 

But,  because  bits-per-second  are  not  the 
only  measure  of  throughput,  you  should  consider 
our  Continuously  Adaptive  Echo  Cancellation  fea- 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


ISDN  pilot  test  woes 
don’t  trouble  users 

Trial  problems  encountered  by  McDonald’s,  others 
fail  to  alter  implementation  plans  of  future  users. 


Worth  Noting 


thing  impeding  ISDN  is 
that  it  is  new  and 
different.  Users  would 
have  to  make  a 
commitment  to  change 
and  they  don’t  want  to 
do  that.” 

Walt  Roehr 

Executive  director 
Telecommunication 
Networks  Consulting 
Reston,  Va. 


Essociation 
Watch 

At  the  recent  kickoff  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  Lanstar  Users  Group, 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  commitment  to  sup¬ 
port  its  proprietary  Lanstar  lo¬ 
cal  net  for  IBM  and  compatible 
personal  computers. 

Lanstar  users  had  been 
concerned  that  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  would  discontinue  the 
product  or  sell  the  rights  to  an¬ 
other  vendor,  according  to 
Debbie  Sullivan,  network  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Brigham  and  Women’s 
Hospital  in  Boston.  Sullivan 
said  she  and  other  users 
formed  the  group  in  order  to 
get  Northern  Telecom  to  re¬ 
veal  its  plans  for  Lanstar. 

According  to  Sullivan,  a 
Northern  Telecom  executive 
told  an  audience  of  about  55 
users  at  the  inaugural  users 
group  meeting  earlier  this 
month  that  the  company  had 
been  reevaluating  its  strategy 
for  the  product. 

Sullivan  said  the  executive 
indicated  that  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  plans  to  move  control  of 
Lanstar  out  of  its  telecom¬ 
munications  and  into  its  data 
communications  division,  but 
the  company  will  continue 
supporting  the  product  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  execu¬ 
tive  indicated  that  rumors  of 
Northern  Telecom  planning  to 
shelve  or  discontinue  Lanstar 
are  incorrect,  she  said. 

The  Lanstar  Users  Group 
will  hold  another  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  Networld  ’89,  a  trade  show 
thatwill  be  held  Sept.  1 2-14  in  ■ 
Dallas.  For  more  information, 
call  Sullivan  at  (617)  732- 
4798.  □ 


Expert  cites 
need  for  int’l 
trading  net 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 

NEW  YORK  —  Within  the  next 
few  years,  brokerage  houses  and 
other  financial  institutions  will 
join  forces  to  form  the  first  global 
electronic  equities  exchange. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Richard 
Justice,  vice-president  of  automa¬ 
tion  at  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc. 
(NASD)  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  a 
speech  at  the  recent  Arthur  D.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Inc.  Trading  Technology  Con¬ 
ference  here,  Justice  said  tech¬ 
nology  will  facilitate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  electronic  exchange 
that  would  allow  traders  in  any 
time  zone  or  country  to  buy  and 
sell  international  equities  around 
the  clock  via  computer. 

International  equities  are  a  se¬ 
lect  class  of  stocks  for  firms  such 
as  IBM  that  are  bought  and  sold  in 
markets  around  the  world. 

With  the  new  exchange,  trad¬ 


ers  would  be  able  to  negotiate 
trades  over  the  telephone  and 
send  in  reports  of  completed 
deals  over  networks  to  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  run  by  the  exchange.  This  data 
center  will  operate  real-time 
stock  quotes  and  price  feeds  for 
traders,  as  well  as  centralized 
trade  clearing  facilities. 

Complementary  strategy 

Justice’s  company  operates 
the  NASD  Automatic  Quotation 
(NASDAQ)  stock  quote  network 
and  over-the-counter  stock  ex¬ 
change. 

According  to  Justice,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  exchange  would  not  sup¬ 
plant  existing  stock  exchanges. 
Rather,  it  would  complement 
these  exchanges  by  providing  a 
more  convenient  venue  for  trad¬ 
ers  to  deal  in  international  equi¬ 
ties. 

The  global  exchange  would  be 
linked  electronically  to  the  price 
quote  and  order-entry  systems  of 
the  major  equities  markets,  he 
said. 

A  matter  of  efficiency 

According  to  Justice,  this  glob¬ 
al  electronic  market  will  come 
about  because  it  is  more  efficient 
( continued  on  page  22 ) 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 

Problems  during  several  well- 
publicized  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  trials  have 
changed  few  users’  opinions 
about  whether  or  not  they  intend 
to  implement  ISDN. 

Users  interviewed  by  Network 
World  said  it  is  not  unusual  for 
difficulties  to  crop  up  in  pilot 
tests  of  products  and  services  that 
are  still  under  development. 

Few  of  them  have  changed 
their  attitudes  about  ISDN  or  de¬ 
layed  their  plans  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  advanced  network  ser¬ 
vices  because  of  problems  at 
recent  trials. 

But  many  users  said  they  are 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  well- 
defined  ISDN  applications  and 
the  fact  that  ISDN  is  being  imple¬ 
mented  only  in  limited  geograph¬ 
ic  areas. 

Also,  they  are  still  unclear 
about  how  ISDN  provides  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  private  networks. 

In  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
closely  watched  ISDN  trials,  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  Corp.  recently  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  absence  of  com¬ 
prehensive  network  manage¬ 
ment  tools  made  it  nearly 
impossible  to  monitor  and  diag¬ 
nose  problems  with  an  experi¬ 
mental  ISDN  network  at  its  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  in  Oak- 
brook,  Ill. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
encountered  several  problems 
last  fall  when  it  installed  an  ISDN- 
ready  AT&T  5ESS  central  office 
switch  to  support  1 3,000  phones, 
almost  half  of  which  contained 
ISDN  data  interfaces. 

During  the  installation,  AT&T 
discovered  that  many  of  MIT’s 
phones  were  located  too  far  from 
the  5ESS  switch  to  receive  ISDN 
services,  forcing  AT&T  to  replace 
many  circuit  cards  in  the  5ESS 
switch,  according  to  Karen 
McCarty,  manager  of  operations 
and  administration  at  MIT.  Also, 
since  the  installation,  many  of 
the  ISDN  phones  “fall  asleep”  or 
temporarily  fail  to  work  because 
of  intransigent  wiring  problems, 
McCarty  said. 

Not  put  off 

But  few  communications  man¬ 
agers  expressed  concern  about 
the  results  of  these  and  other  tri¬ 
als. 

“We  expect  any  new  standards 
will  have  problems  that  eventual¬ 
ly  get  ironed  out,”  said  Bob  Bys- 
tedt,  director  of  telecommunica¬ 


tions  services  at  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corp. 

Bystedt  likened  the  evolution 
of  ISDN  to  the  emergence  of 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  in  the  late  1970s. 

Rockwell  International  made 
a  commitment  to  move  to  SNA  in 
1975,  but  system  bugs  and  imple¬ 
mentation  problems  delayed  the 
cutover  to  the  network  architec¬ 
ture  until  1981,  Bystedt  said. 

Questions  remain 

Other  users  also  said  they  are 
not  dissuaded  by  problems  that 
have  emerged  in  ISDN  trials.  But 
they  question  the  usefulness  of 
ISDN  today. 


M 

1TJLIT  encountered 
problems  when  it 
installed  an  ISDN-ready 
central  office  switch. 

▲  ▲▲ 


Bernie  Schneider,  director  of 
telecommunications  at  United 
Stationers,  Inc.  in  Des  Plaines, 
Ill.,  said  his  company  has  delayed 
its  implementation  plans  for 
ISDN  —  not  because  of  mishaps 
at  ISDN  trials  but  because  other 
network  services  such  as  T-l, 
switched  56K  bit/sec  service  and 
fractional  T-l  can  provide  much 
the  same  capabilities  as  ISDN.  In 
addition,  these  services  are  drop¬ 
ping  in  price,  making  them  a 
much  more  attractive  investment 
than  ISDN,  which  has  yet  to  be 
fully  deployed,  he  said. 

Schneider  also  said  ISDN  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  only  a  few  geo¬ 
graphical  locations,  which  limits 
its  usefulness  as  a  universal 
means  of  data  transport. 

A  year  ago,  United  Stationers 
had  scheduled  a  major  ISDN  im¬ 
plementation  for  1990.  Today, 
that  implementation  has  been 
pushed  back  to  1992,  Schneider 
said. 

Jerry  King,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  technology  at 
General  Electric  Co.  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  said  GE  is  “cautious¬ 
ly  watching”  ISDN. 

The  major  stumbling  block  for 
GE,  King  said,  is  that  ISDN  offers 
few  applications  that  aren’t  al¬ 
ready  available  using  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  a  sophisticated  private 
network.  □ 


The  chief  information  officer’s  top 
technical  concerns 


Percentage  of  respondents  who 

Networking,  connectivity, 
integration  and  communications 

Keeping  up  with  the  latest 
technology 

Managing  corporate  data 
structures 

Finding  the  best  way  to  use 
available  products  and  services 
Improving  applications  and 
systems 

Cutting  costs  and  improving 
price  and  performance 

Developing  tools  that  enhance 
productivity 

Figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  120  CIOs  at  Fortune  500  companies. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Managers  get  down  to  business.  The  postdivesti¬ 
ture  era  has  unleashed  a  wealth  of  opportunities  for  companies 
to  wield  technology  for  business  gain.  But  to  capitalize  on  these 
opportunities,  information  system  executives  need  to  shift  their 
orientation  from  technical  issues  to  business  concerns. 

According  to  a  recently  issued  report,  information  managers 
at  leading  U.S.  companies  are  doing  just  that. 

“The  Changing  Shape  of  IS:  A  Second  Look”  finds  that  chief 
information  officers  at  leading  U.S.  companies  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  business  and  management  issues.  As  a 
result,  these  managers  currently  play  a  dual  role  as  business 
professionals  and  technicians. 

Managers  now  judge  their  success  by  how  effectively  they 
educate,  train  and  communicate  with  management,  staff  and 
customers,  according  to  the  report,  which  uses  the  results  of  a 
1988  survey  of  120  top  computer  executives  at  Fortune  500 
companies. 

( continued  on  page  22 ) 
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Expert  cites  need  for  int’l  net 


continued  from  page  21 

than  existing  markets.  “While 
this  may  sound  idealistic,  I  think 
markets  tend  toward  efficiency,” 
he  said.  “This  would  be  a  very  ef¬ 
ficient  market.” 

Currently,  brokerage  firms 
operate  expensive  global  net¬ 
works  and  computer  systems  to 
monitor  and  trade  international 
equities. 


Trading  international  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  single  electronic  market 
would  save  brokerage  firms  the 
expense  of  building  and  operat¬ 
ing  these  systems,  Justice  said. 
These  potential  savings  will  en¬ 
courage  trading  firms  and  large 
financial  institutions  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  market. 

Justice  acknowledged  that  no 


firm  has  yet  championed  a  global 
electronic  market.  He  added, 
however,  that  the  global  market 
he  envisions  would  be  similar  to 
electronic  markets  in  existence, 
such  as  NASDAQ  and  systems 
some  futures  exchanges  are 
building  to  let  their  members 
trade  in  markets  around  the 
world  (“N.Y.  Merc  signs  on  with 
Chicago  exchange’s  GLOBEX 
trading  net,”  NW,  Jan.  9)- 
However,  some  observers  dis¬ 


agree  with  Justice.  While  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  a  global  electron¬ 
ic  equities  exchange  would  be 
efficient,  many  say  that  broker¬ 
age  firms  are  reluctant  to  give  up 
existing  systems  for  trading  in¬ 
ternational  stocks. 

Money  maker 

“Brokerage  firms  have  made  a 
huge  investment  in  their  global 
systems,  and  these  systems  make 
them  a  tremendous  amount  of 


money,”  said  Stephen  Levkoff, 
managing  director  of  the  trading- 
floor  systems  group  at  the  New 
York-based  brokerage  firm  Smith 
Barney,  Inc. 

Levkoff  said  that  brokerages 
involved  in  international  trading 
are  able  to  leverage  their  net¬ 
works  to  execute  deals  that  com¬ 
petitors  without  such  networks 
are  not  able  to  handle.  A  global 
exchange  would  erase  that  edge, 
he  said.  □ 


Find  solutions 
to  your  network 
management  needs 

at  the  2nd  annual 

Network  Management  Solutions 
June  20-22, 1989  in  Chicago. 


This  three-day  conference  will 
help  you  make  your  multivendor 
network  more  productive  and  effi¬ 
cient.  It  provides  voice  and  data 
network  professionals  with  class¬ 
room-style  instruction  by  industry 
experts  and  consultants. 


Sessions  focus  on  user  problems 
such  as  downtime,  overloading, 
errors,  incompatibility  and  re¬ 
source  optimization  —  issues 
network  professionals  face  daily. 
Product  presentations  and  hands- 
on  demonstrations  with  major 
vendors  will  let  you  see  what’s 
new  in  network  management.  Plus, 
share  your  thoughts  and  ideas  with 
others  and  return  to  work  with  a 
fresh  approach. 

Network  Management  Solutions  is 
sponsored  by  Netu’ork  World ,  the 
newsweekly  for  user  networking 
strategies  and  managed  by  IDG 
Conference  Management  Group. 


For  more  details,  call  Toll-Free 
800-225-4698,  telex  95-1153, 
FAX  508-872-8237  or  simply 
complete  and  return  the  coupon 
below  to: 

Network  Management  Solutions 
P.O.  Box  9171,  20  Speen  St. 
Framingham,  MA  01701. 


Network  Management  Solutions 

June  20-22,  1989  •  Swiss  Grand  Hotel,  Chicago 


□  'YCS,  I'd  like  to  find  solutions  to  my  network  management  needs!  Please  send  me  information  on  attending 

Network  Management  Soutions  on  June  20-22,  1989  at  the  Swiss  Grand  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Send  the  information  to: 


Name 


Title 


Company . 

Street _ 

City _ 


P.O.  Box 
State _ 


Zip 


Business  Phone 


NWW 


Executive  Briefs 

continued  from  page  21 

Technical  issues  still  require  a 
large  part  of  information  offi¬ 
cers’  time  and  energy,  with 
networking  topping  the  list,  the 
report  said.  Sixty-one  percent  of 
the  survey  respondents  said 
networking  and  communications 
are  the  most  important  technical 
issues  they  face  (see  chart,  page 
21). 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Andersen  Consulting,  a  division 
of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  a  Chi¬ 
cago-based  market  research  firm. 
The  study  is  intended  to  follow  up 
on  a  similar  report  the  firm  issued 
in  1986. 

The  1986  study  indicated  that 
most  top  information  system 
managers  were  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  staying  current  with 
technological  advances.  In  1988, 


INearly  two-thirds  said 
they  undertook  projects 
to  bolster  their 
competitive  position. 

AAA 


more  than  three-fourths  of  man¬ 
agers  interviewed  said  keeping 
pace  with  business  issues  is  more 
important  than  staying  abreast  of 
developments  in  technology. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  man¬ 
agers  interviewed  in  the  latest 
study  said  they  undertook  pro¬ 
jects  to  bolster  their  company’s 
competitive  position  or  to  im¬ 
prove  customer  service.  Also, 
73%  of  respondents  said  it  is  very 
important  for  information  sys¬ 
tems  to  adapt  quickly  to  sudden 
changes  in  the  industry  or  to  oth¬ 
er  business  factors. 

On  management  issues,  92% 
of  the  respondents  said  good 
communication  with  top  man¬ 
agement,  staff  managers  and  end 
users  is  very  or  extremely  impor¬ 
tant. 

“The  report  makes  clear  that 
information  system  executives 
remain  deeply  involved  with 
technical  and  operational  con¬ 
cerns,  but  their  time,  attention 
and  resources  are  being  increas¬ 
ingly  devoted  to  more  global 
business  issues,”  said  Jacque  Pas- 
sino,  director  of  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting's  information  planning 
practice.  □ 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Racal-Milgo  ups  net 
mgmt.  system  reach 

Communications  Management  Series  can  now 
support  512  remote  dial-up  modem  chassis. 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 


Worth  Noting 


N^ext  week: 

A  Network  World 
Management  Update 
looks  at  multimedia 
networking  and  mixed- 
object  architecture 


irst  Look 

■  Gateway  links  to  IBM, 
asynchronous  hosts 

Adacom  Corp.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  gateway  capable  of 
linking  remote  terminals  and 
microcomputers  to  IBM  or 
asynchronous  hosts. 

Adagate  supports  as 
many  as  80  remote  IBM  3270 
terminals,  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters,  IBM  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/ 2s,  asynchronous  termi¬ 
nals  and  ASCII  printers  via 
dial-up  or  leased  lines.  The 
product  has  12  board  slots, 
which  support  a  processor 
board,  two  IBM  host  attach¬ 
ment  boards,  a  board  provid¬ 
ing  up  to  four  asynchronous 
host  links  and  boards  support¬ 
ing  Adacom’s  remote  Adasta- 
tion,  Adalink,  Adafile,  Ada- 
plex  and  Adastar  devices. 

Adastation  is  a  stand-alone 
unit  with  two  ports  that  sup¬ 
port  a  terminal  or  microcom¬ 
puter  and  an  ASCII  printer  em¬ 
ulating  an  IBM  3287  printer. 
Adalink  is  a  single-port  device 
that  connects  a  stand-alone 
microcomputer  capable  of 
emulating  an  IBM  3270  and  an 
attached  ASCII  printer  to  Ada¬ 
gate.  Adafile  is  software  that 
enables  a  microcomputer  out¬ 
fitted  with  a  terminal-emula¬ 
tion  board  and  a  modem  to  at¬ 
tach  to  Adagate.  Adaplex  and 
Adastar  are  five-port  units  that 
link  as  many  as  five  remote 
terminals  or  microcomputers 
to  a  single  Adagate  port. 

By  enabling  attached  ter¬ 
minals  and  microcomputers 
to  emulate  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VT-220  or  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  2392  terminals, 
Adagate  lets  users  switch  con¬ 
nections  between  the  IBM  host 
and  asynchronous  hosts. 

Prices  for  Adagate  range 
from  $500  to  $1,300  for  each 
remote  device. 

Adacom  Corp.,  8871 
Bond,  Overland  Park,  Kan. 
66214,  or  call  (913)  888- 
4999.  U 
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Telematics 
to  support 
T-l  fractions 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  Fla.  — 
Telematics  International,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  introduced  software  that 
enables  its  T-l  multiplexers  to 
support  fractional  T-l  sendees. 
The  company  also  added  two  low- 
end  models  to  its  line  of  Net25 
Access  Communications  Proces¬ 
sors  (ACP). 

With  the  fractional  T-l  soft¬ 
ware  upgrade,  customers  of  Tele¬ 
matics’  Digital  Wideband  Ex¬ 
change  (DX)  T-l  multiplexer  can 
use  a  single  T- 1  link  to  a  local  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch  to  access  up  to 
seven  fractional  T-l  lines  ema¬ 
nating  from  that  hub.  Fractional 
T-l  services  enable  users  to  lease 
portions  ofT-ls. 

The  DX  fractional  T-l  soft¬ 
ware  upgrade  is  available  now. 
The  software  works  with  Tele¬ 
matics’  Model  DX-50,  which 
ranges  in  price  from  $16,000  to 
$75,000,  and  Model  DX-500, 
which  ranges  in  price  from 
$20,000  to  $150,000.  Current 
DX-50  and  DX-500  users  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  upgrade  for  $3,300. 

New  models  for  ACP  line 

Telematics’  new  Net25  Series 
30  and  Net25  Series  20  ACPs  can 
be  configured  to  support  asyn¬ 
chronous  packet  assembler/dis- 
assembler,  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  PAD,  switching  PAD, 
multiprotocol  PAD  or  switch/ 
concentrator  functions. 

For  example,  software  is  avail¬ 
able  that  enables  an  ACP  to  con¬ 
nect  an  IBM  3270,  IBM  5250  or 
asynchronous  terminal  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  X.25  network 


▼  ▼  ith  the  fractional 
T-1  software  upgrade, 
customers  can  use  a 
single  T-1  link  to  access 
up  to  seven  fractional 
T-1  lines. 
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switch.  A  different  software  pack¬ 
age  allows  an  ACP  to  act  as  both  a 
PAD  and  a  low-end  X.25  switch. 

A  base  Net25  Series  30  in¬ 
cludes  an  Intel  Corp.  80286  mi¬ 
croprocessor  with  500K  bytes  or 
1 M  byte  of  random-access  memo¬ 
ry.  The  base  unit  also  includes 
two  V.35  or  V.ll  synchronous 
ports  supporting  X.25  trunks  or 


local  IBM  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control  devices  at  speeds  up  to 
64K  bit/sec. 

The  Net25  Series  30  has  four 
expansion  slots,  one  of  which  can 
support  a  synchronous  board 
providing  two  more  V.35  or  V.  1 1 
ports  operating  at  up  to  64K  bit/ 
sec. 

Alternatively,  users  can  popu¬ 
late  the  expansion  slots  with 
boards  that  provide  eight  RS-232 
ports  for  local  asynchronous  de¬ 
vices  operating  at  speeds  up  to 
19. 2K.  Users  can  also  set  up 
boards  with  four  RS-232  ports 
supporting  local  asynchronous 


Users  can  dedicate  a 
PCP  to  support  network 
management  functions 
or  both  net  management 
and  X.25  switching 
functions. 
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or  X.25  devices  at  speeds  up  to 
19.2Kbit/sec. 

The  base  Net25  Series  20  in¬ 
cludes  an  Intel  80186  micro¬ 
processor  with  500K  bytes  or  1M 
byte  of  RAM.  This  unit  also  comes 
with  two  V.35  or  V.ll  synchro¬ 
nous  ports  and  four  expansion 
slots. 

Users  can  populate  all  four  of 
those  slots  with  V.35/V.1 1  inter¬ 
faces  or  boards  providing  four 
RS-232  ports.  The  RS-232  ports 
can  support  local  asynchronous, 
local  SDLC  or  local  X.25  devices 
or  X.25  network  trunks  at  speeds 
up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

ACP  management 

ACPs  can  be  managed  using 
Telematics’  Programmable  Com¬ 
munications  Processor  (PCP) 
X.25  switch  running  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Interactive  Network  Facili¬ 
ties  (INF)  network  management 
software.  Users  can  dedicate  a 
PCP  to  support  network  manage¬ 
ment  functions  or  both  net  man¬ 
agement  and  X.25  switching 
functions. 

A  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VT- 
1 00-type  terminal  attached  to  an 
asynchronous  port  on  a  PCP  can 
be  used  to  perform  INF  functions. 
With  INF,  a  network  operator  can 
configure,  monitor  and  control  a 
net  of  Telematics  ACPs  and  PCPs. 

Both  the  Net25  Series  30  and 
Series  20  ACPs  are  scheduled  to 
ship  in  July. 

The  products  are  expected  to 
cost  from  $3,000  to  $9,000,  de¬ 
pending  on  configuration. 

Telematics  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  1201  Cypress  Creek 
Road,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
33309,  or  by  calling  (305)  772- 
3070.  □ 


SUNRISE,  Fla.  —  Racal-Milgo 
recently  expanded  its  Communi¬ 
cations  Management  Series 
(CMS)  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  to  support  dial-up  modem 
networks. 

The  IBM  Personal  Computer- 
based  CMS  910  Dial  Management 
System  runs  under  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation,  Inc.  Xenix  oper¬ 
ating  system  and  supports  up  to 
512  remote  modem  chassis,  each 
of  which  can  support  32  dial-up 
modems. 

The  CMS  910  is  an  enhanced 
version  of  and  replacement  for 
Racal-Vadic’s  VA9000  System 
Controller,  an  MS-DOS-based  sin¬ 
gle-tasking  personal  computer 
modem  management  product. 
Racal-Vadic  was  recently  folded 
into  Racal-Milgo  as  the  result  of  a 
corporate  reorganization  (“Ra- 
cal  melds  its  subsidiaries  in  cor¬ 
porate  reorganization  effort,” 
NW,  Feb.  20). 

The  major  enhancement  of¬ 
fered  with  the  CMS  910  is  the 
multitasking  capability  of  Xenix, 
which  lets  the  device  receive  net¬ 
work  alarms  and  usage  statistics 
in  background  mode  while  users 
process  other  tasks. 

In  addition,  remote  personal 
computer  users  can  dial  into  the 
CMS  910  to  access  management 
data  or  perform  CMS  9 1 0  console 
functions  while  the  central-site 
operator  performs  other  tasks. 

Network  operators  can  use  the 


IRVINE,  Calif.  —  Gateway 
Communications,  Inc.  last  week 
said  it  will  introduce  at  the  Com¬ 
dex  Spring  show  in  Chicago  next 
month  a  high-speed  X.25  bridge 
for  Novell,  Inc.  local  networks 
that  supports  speeds  up  to  64K 
bit/sec. 

The  G/Remote  Bridge  64,  a 
board-level  product  for  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers,  will  support 
Novell’s  Internetwork  Packet  Ex¬ 
change  protocol  over  dial-up  or 
leased  X.25  circuits  between 
remote  local  networks  support¬ 
ing  2.0a  or  later  versions  of 
NetWare. 

Designed  for  use  with  an  RS- 
232  or  V.35  interface,  the  G/Re¬ 
mote  Bridge  64  will  support  up  to 
1 28  virtual  circuits  and  be  corn- 


system  to  configure,  test  and  di¬ 
agnose  dial-up  modems  in  a  Ra¬ 
cal-Milgo  Dial  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  chassis  or  a  Racal-Vadic  MDS 
II  chassis.  The  CMS  910  also  en¬ 
ables  central-site  operators  to  de¬ 
tect  and  isolate  modem  operation 
and  telephone  line  quality  faults, 
manage  modem  inventories  and 
statistically  analyze  modem  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  CMS  910  can  be  config¬ 
ured  with  as  many  as  16  ports  to 
support  up  to  5 1 2  modem  chas¬ 
sis.  Controllers  in  the  chassis 
monitor  the  status  of  and  collect 
usage  statistics  for  each  modem. 

The  CMS  910  can  be  config¬ 
ured  to  dial  into  each  chassis  and 
collect  statistics  at  user-defined 
intervals  and  to  initiate  diagnos¬ 
tic  tests.  The  chassis  controller 
also  can  be  instructed  to  dial  into 
the  CMS  910  to  report  alarms. 

Since  data  is  exchanged  in  AS¬ 
CII  format,  users  can  load  usage 
statistics  and  diagnostic  reports 
into  existing  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  systems  such  as  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.’s  dBase  III  to  generate 
custom  reports. 

The  CMS  9 1 0  will  be  available 
in  July.  Pricing  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined,  but  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  product  will  likely 
be  priced  within  the  $3,000 
range,  which  is  what  an  existing 
VA9000  System  Controller  costs. 

Users  can  contact  Racal-Milgo 
at  1601  N.  Harrison  Pkwy.,  Sun¬ 
rise,  Fla.  33323,  or  call  (305) 
475-1601.  □ 


patible  with  Gateway’s  existing 
G/Remote  Bridge,  which  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  circuits  at  speeds  up  to 
1 9- 2K  bit/sec. 

Users  will  be  able  to  house  any 
combination  of  three  G/Remote 
Bridge  64s  and  G/Remote 
Bridges  in  a  single  network-at¬ 
tached  Personal  Computer. 

As  with  the  G/Remote  Bridge, 
it  will  be  possible  to  configure 
and  monitor  the  G/Remote 
Bridge  64  using  any  Personal 
Computer  in  the  NetWare  net¬ 
work.  Pricing  for  the  G/Remote 
Bridge  64  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Gateway  Communications  can 
be  contacted  by  writing  to  2941 
Alton  Ave.,  Irvine,  Calif.  92714, 
and  by  calling  (800)  367-6555 
or  (714)  553-1555.  O 


Gateway  preps  X.25  LAN 
bridge  for  Comdex  debut 
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BY  JOHN  MCQUILLAN 
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Local  nets  may 
be  returning  us 
to  the  Dark  Ages 

Local  networks  offer  companies  many  advantages:  high 
performance,  low  cost,  convenience  and  flexibility.  Yet,  ironical¬ 
ly,  there  are  signs  that  local  nets  are  taking  us  back  to  the  Dark 
Ages  of  networking. 

Consider  how  local  networks  are  planned,  purchased  and 
installed.  In  large  organizations,  local  networks  are  a  depart¬ 
mental  responsibility,  installed  by  people  who  are  not  informa¬ 
tion  systems  professionals  (or  at  least  were  not  five  or  10  years 
ago).  This  means  that,  rather  than  learning  from  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  when  wide-area  nets  were  implemented  in  the 
1970s,  many  of  today’s  local  network  implementors  are 
doomed  to  repeat  those  blunders. 

Selection  of  the  right  lo¬ 
cal  net  technology  requires 
good  judgment:  whether  to 
go  with  the  latest  technology 
or  select  a  more  mature 
offering;  whether  to  go  with 
large  and  established  ven¬ 
dors  or  more  innovative 
small  companies;  and  wheth¬ 
er  to  select  proprietary  solu¬ 
tions  or  offerings  that  ad¬ 
here  to  standards. 

Overnight,  the  carefully 
developed  and  nurtured 
techniques  for  central  planning  and  control  of  wide-area 
networks  have  been  replaced  with  highly  decentralized  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  procedures  for  introducing  local  network  technology. 
Organizations  heavily  committed  to  local  nets  find  they  must 
also  be  heavily  committed  to  a  widespread,  long-term  effort  to 
provide  users  with  a  technical  education  in  local  networks. 

For  years,  the  planning  of  wide-area  networks  has  involved 
detailed  analytical  modeling  of  traffic  requirements.  Queuing 
theory  analysis  and  least-cost  routing  determine  the  optimal  set 
of  backbone  circuits  needed  to  support  given  amounts  of  traffic 
within  acceptable  response  time  and  availability  constraints. 

Local  networks  are  entirely  different.  Users  don’t  know  how 
much  traffic  their  networks  are  carrying  today,  let  alone  how 
much  they  will  carry  next  year.  In  many  cases,  users  don’t 
know  where  the  traffic  goes  because  of  the  broadcast  nature  of 
local  networks.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  model  the  behavior 
of  individual  users  because  they  often  do  not  perform  the  highly 
routine  tasks  that  characterized  early  network  users  of  transac¬ 
tion-processing  systems  in  the  ’60s  and  70s. 

How  do  local  network  planners  and  administrators  learn  that 
their  existing  bandwidth  is  insufficient?  They  wait  for  users  to 
call  up  and  complain.  Then  what  do  they  do?  Turn  to  their 
analytical  models  to  determine  how  much  more  bandwidth  they 
need  to  install?  No,  they  simply  break  the  local  net  into  two 
pieces,  install  a  bridge  and  wait  to  see  if  the  users’  complaints 
go  away.  This  is  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages,  before  networks 
were  modeled  analytically. 

The  state  of  local  network  management  also  represents  a 
giant  step  backward.  Most  of  our  wide-area  networks,  such  as 
Systems  Network  Architecture,  X.25  and  T-l  backbones,  are 
now  equipped  With  intelligent  tools  to  diagnose  and  report 
failures.  Conversely,  it’s  very  difficult  for  companies  with 
extended  local  net  topologies  that  include  many  bridges  and 
routers  to  discover  which  segment  or  bridge  is  failing  and  how. 

Local  net  managers  must  establish  better  centralized 
control,  more  precise  analysis  and  more  effective  network 
management.  Otherwise,  local  networks  will  never  become  part 
of  the  enterprise  network  of  the  future.  □ 

McQuillan  is  president  of  McQuillan  Consulting  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  assists  users  and  vendors  in  planning 
future  communications  systems. 


I  n  many  cases,  users 
don’t  know  where  traffic 
goes  because  of  local 
nets’  broadcast  nature. 
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■■■EDITORIAL 

Illinois  Bell  should  pay  users 
for  losses  from  Hinsdale  fire 


Users  searching  for  evidence 
that  the  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  are  still  monopoly 
suppliers  and  not  the  free-mar- 
ket  enterprises  they  claim  to  be 
need  only  look  at  what  happens 
after  a  catastrophic  service  out¬ 
age  such  as  last  year’s  Hinsdale, 
Ill.,  central  office  fire. 

The  Mother’s  Day  blaze  dis¬ 
rupted  telephone  service  for 
more  than  500,000  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  customers  and 
caused  service  interruptions  of 
up  to  a  month.  The  outage  cost 
Illinois  Bell  customers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  according 
to  Illinois  Attorney  General  Neil 
Hartigan.  Yet  tariffs  limit  the 
carrier’s  liability  to  refunding 
users  only  $4  million  for  ser¬ 
vices  never  delivered. 

This  immense  disparity  be¬ 
tween  customer  losses  and  the 
amount  to  be  refunded  points  to 
a  far  more  significant  disparity 
—  the  one  between  the  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies  and  carriers 
in  truly  competitive  markets. 

Though  its  customers  suf¬ 
fered  severe  losses,  Illinois  Bell 
escaped  relatively  unscathed 
from  the  Hinsdale  fire.  Had  this 
been  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  or  AT&T,  users  would  be 
flocking  to  the  carriers’  compet¬ 
itors. 

However,  Illinois  Bell  has 
seen  no  such  desertion  because 
its  customers  have  few,  if  any, 
economical  alternatives.  In  fact, 
Illinois  Bell  revenue  and  earn¬ 
ings  are  near  an  all-time  high. 
Revenue  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  1988,  were 


$2.01  billion,  up  3%  from  the 
comparable  period  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  The  carrier’s  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  same  nine  months 
was  $248.7  million,  a  1 6%  in¬ 
crease  from  the  previous  year. 

But  there  is  a  larger  issue  at 
stake.  Shielding  Illinois  Bell 
from  the  negative  consequences 
of  a  major  network  outage  dis¬ 
courages  BOCs  throughout  the 
country  from  investing  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  local  loop. 

Anecdotal  evidence  suggests 
that  local  carriers  may  be  less 
conscientious  about  protecting 


H  ad  this  been  US 
Sprint  or  AT&T,  users 
would  be  flocking  to 
competitors. 
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their  networks  than  carriers  in 
highly  competitive  markets. 
Consider  US  Sprint.  Each  of  its 
switching  centers  is  equipped 
with  automatic  halon  fire  sup¬ 
pression  systems.  They  are  built 
underground  to  limit  exposure 
to  lightning  strikes  and  torna¬ 
does,  and  are  manned  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chuck  Slagle,  direc¬ 
tor  of  safety  for  the  carrier. 

Hinsdale,  one  of'  five  main 
hubs  serving  the  Chicago  area, 
was  unmanned  on  weekends  and 


was  not  equipped  with  any  kind 
of  sprinkler  or  fire  suppression 
system.  The  central  office  was 
typical  of  local  carrier  switching 
offices  throughout  the  country, 
according  to  the  Illinois  Com¬ 
merce  Commission’s  final  re¬ 
port  on  the  fire  (“Report  lays 
blame  for  Hinsdale  fire,”  NW, 
March  13). 

To  its  credit,  Illinois  Bell  has 
committed  $80  million  over  the 
next  five  years  to  improve  net¬ 
work  redundancy  and  enhance 
its  fire  detection  capabilities. 
But  given  the  current  tariff  re¬ 
strictions,  there  is  little  encour¬ 
agement  for  other  local  carriers 
to  follow  suit.  They,  too,  can 
wait  until  a  major  service  disrup¬ 
tion  before  upgrading  their  di¬ 
saster  protection  and  preven¬ 
tion  capabilities. 

That’s  why  it’s  important  that 
Illinois  Bell  do  more  than  reim¬ 
burse  customers  for  services  not 
delivered.  And  this  is  where  Har¬ 
tigan  comes  in.  He  is  petitioning 
the  Illinois  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  to  force  Illinois  Bell  to  com¬ 
pensate  users  for  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  business 
losses  he  says  they  experienced 
from  the  outage. 

Forcing  the  carrier  to  com¬ 
pensate  users  for  their  business 
losses  would  send  a  strong  sig¬ 
nal  to  other  local  carriers  to  in¬ 
vest  more  in  protecting  the  local 
loop.  Also,  it  would  be  fair.  As  a 
regulated  monopoly,  Illinois 
Bell  owes  its  customers  not  only 
a  robust  network  but  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  losses  when  that 
network  fails.  □ 
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THE  VIRTUAL  TERMINAL  PROTOCOL 


BY  BILL  BUFFAM 

A  good  idea  whose 
time  has  passed 


The  International  Standards 
Organization  (ISO)  is  nowin  the 
process  of  publishing  the  Virtual 
Terminal  Protocol  (VTP).  But 
with  dumb  terminals  following 
vinyl  LPs  and  card  punches 
down  the  path  to  extinction,  one 
wonders  if  this  standard  has 
emerged  in  time  to  be  of  any 
practical  use. 

What  VTP  provides  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  for  Vendor  A’s  applications 
running  on  Vendor  A’s  main¬ 
frame  to  be  accessed  by  Vendor 
B’s  terminals  connected  to  Ven¬ 
dor  B’s  mainframe.  The  commu¬ 
nications  is  transparent  to  the 
application,  which  is  not  aware 
of  any  difference  between  the 
“foreign”  terminal  and  the  “na¬ 
tive”  terminal.  The  VTP  dia¬ 
logue  takes  place  between  Ven¬ 
dor  A’s  mainframe  and  Vendor 
B’s  terminal  controller  over 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
communications  protocols. 

Thus,  a  vendor  may  make  its 
applications  run  on  any  other 
vendor’s  VTP-compliant  termi¬ 
nals  by  writing  only  one  map¬ 
ping  routine  on  its  application 
host.  The  VTP  handler  need  only 
provide  a  mapping  between  the 
image  expected  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  the  image  as  defined  by 
VTP.  The  vendor  does  not  need 
to  change  the  application  code 
itself. 

Similarly,  a  vendor  may  give 
its  terminals  the  ability  to  run 
any  compliant  applications  by 
providing  a  routine  that  maps 
the  VTP  image,  as  defined  in  the 
standard,  onto  the  vendor’s  ter¬ 
minal.  Each  distinct  physical  ter¬ 
minal  type  requires  a  different 
mapping  routine. 

VTP  preempted 

VTP  would  be  a  significant  de¬ 
velopment  if  not  for  the  facts 
that  OSI  is  entering  maturity  and 
the  dumb  terminal  is  well  into  its 
geriatric  years. 

Intelligent  workstations  and 
personal  computers  are  now  the 
interface  devices  of  choice  for 
mainframe-based  applications. 

The  terminal-emulation  soft¬ 
ware  so  widely  available  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  other 
workstations  has  effectively  pre- 

Buffam  is  a  networking 
consultant  in  the  complex  sys¬ 
tems  integration/engineering 
group  at  Unisys  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
zer,  Pa.  The  views  expressed  in 
this  column  are  his  own  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  Unisys. 


empted  the  need  for  VTP. 

Increasingly,  new  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  designed  around 
personal  computers  and  work¬ 
stations,  not  dumb  terminals. 
The  end-user  workstation,  not 
the  mainframe,  will  become  the 
apparent  provider  of  the  service. 

In  this  scenario,  the  worksta¬ 
tion  communicates  with  the 
mainframe  as  a  peer,  beneath 
the  operator’s  level  of  aware¬ 
ness.  The  application  is  essen¬ 
tially  distributed  between  the 
mainframe  and  the  workstation. 
The  protocol  between  the  two 
pieces  is  specific  to  the  applica¬ 
tion.  Although  standards  in  this 
area  will  eventually  emerge, 
they  will  be  unrelated  to  VTP. 

Not  only  have  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  workstations  sup- 
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planted  dumb  terminals,  but  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  software  has 
long  been  available  for  those  ap¬ 
plication  interfaces  and  termi¬ 
nals  for  which  it  has  been  cost- 
effective.  Thus,  many  vendors 
have  given  terminals  and  con¬ 
trollers  the  ability  to  mimic  such 
devices  as  IBM  3270s. 

Mainframe  vendors  have  also 
given  their  native  applications 
the  ability  to  communicate  with 
these  devices  by  using  the  termi¬ 
nal-emulation  software  in  the 
application  mainframe  to  hide 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  ter¬ 
minal  and  its  surrounding 
networking  protocols. 

Since  cost-effective  terminal 
emulations  have  been  devel¬ 
oped,  implementation  of  the 
VTP  service  picks  up  only  those 
terminal  interfaces  that  were 
uneconomical  when  considered 
in  isolation.  Given  that  VTP  must 
be  implemented  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  host  or  the  terminal  host, 
and  that  a  mapping  must  be 
made  for  each  native  application 
interface  and  terminal  type,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  any  of 
this  will  make  economic  sense. 


Today’s  terminal-emulation 
software  ties  together  applica¬ 
tions  and  terminals  by  bridging 
two  proprietary  networking  ar¬ 
chitectures.  In  essence,  the  ven¬ 
dor  providing  the  emulation 
makes  its  software  conform  to 
the  network  architecture  of  the 
other  vendor. 

On  the  face  of  it,  migration  to 
OSI-based  networks  means  that 
OSI  will  replace  the  communica¬ 
tions  protocol  support  under¬ 
pinning  today’s  terminal-emula¬ 
tion  software.  However,  things 
are  not  that  simple. 

Migration  delayed 

For  various  reasons,  large 
networks  will  not  migrate  to  an 
OSI  backbone  for  some  time.  In¬ 
formation  system-to-informa- 
tion  system  network  layer  pro¬ 
tocols  are  not  yet  finalized, 
much  less  implemented.  Also,  a 
mixed-vendor  backbone  raises 
serious  net  management  ques¬ 
tions  that  OSI  has  yet  to  solve. 

Furthermore,  proprietary 
network  architectures  have  had 
a  long  time  in  the  field  to  gain 
the  maturity  users  enjoy  today. 
For  the  time  being,  networks 
will  continue  to  be  based  on  pro¬ 
prietary  protocols  such  as  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.’s  Burroughs  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  and  IBM’s 
Systems  Network  Architecture, 
with  OSI  appearing  only  at  the 
edges  where  the  interface  to  oth¬ 
er  vendors  occurs. 

Although  not  explicitly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  ISO,  it  is  possible 
to  use  a  proprietary  network  ar¬ 
chitecture  as  a  subnetwork  to 
provide  an  end-to-end  OSI  path 
across  the  proprietary  net,  in 
the  same  way  that  OSI  uses  X.25 
as  a  subnetwork.  In  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  underlying  pro¬ 
prietary  architecture  remains 
available  to  support  today’s  ter¬ 
minal-emulation  software. 

By  the  same  token,  an  OSI- 
based  backbone  network  could 
be  used  as  a  subnetwork  under¬ 
neath  a  proprietary  network, 
again  making  available  the  pro¬ 
prietary  protocols  for  terminal- 
emulation  support. 

In  summary,  VTP,  by  address¬ 
ing  obsolescent  technology, 
solves  problems  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  solved.  In  addition, 
the  infrastructure  needed  to 
support  current  solutions  will  be 
available  well  into  the  future. 

The  OSI  VTP  service  has  ar¬ 
rived  too  late.  It  was  a  good  idea 
whose  window  of  usefulness  has 
passed. □ 


BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 
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Catching  the  bus 

Your  editorial  on  telecom¬ 
muting  (“Management  misses 
the  bus  on  telecommuting’s 
potential,”  NW,  Jan.  23)  was 
correct.  Telecommuting  is  “a 
valuable  management  tool 
that  can  be  used  to  make 
organizations  more  produc¬ 
tive.” 

However,  there  is  more  to 
management’s  reluctance  to 
embrace  telecommuting  than 
the  mere  force  of  habit.  In 
many  instances,  the  corporate 
executives  involved  are  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  effects  of  this  sort  of 
radical  change. 

For  instance,  they  know 
that  adopting  telecommuting 
will  reduce  materially  the  size 


of  the  corporate  headquarters 
staff.  And  they  know  that  such 
a  reduction  ultimately  may 
force  them  to  consider  such 
tactics  as: 

■  Reducing  or  eliminating  the 
number  of  administrative  sup¬ 
port  employees  who  provide 
such  services  as  printing  and 
catering  for  the  staff. 

■  Eliminating  some  or  all  of 

( continued  on  page  38 ) 
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Management  Update 


DEC 


Strike  up 
the 

band 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
agement  scheme.  DEC’S  Enterprise  Man¬ 
agement  Architecture  (EMA),  announced 
last  September,  is  an  ambitious  plan  to  link 
multivendor,  heterogeneous  networking 
equipment,  applications  and  other  entities 
with  a  central  management  system. 

In  addition  to  EMA,  DEC  announced  a 
range  of  network  integration,  design  and 
management  services.  Such  support  is  im¬ 
portant  as  vendors 
look  to  consolidate 
and  build  market 
share  in  the  1990s, 
says  Steven  Wendler, 
program  director  for 
Gartner  Group,  Inc., 
a  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  consultancy. 

“How  are  vendors 
going  to  hook  cus¬ 
tomers?”  Wendler 
asks.  “It’s  going  to  be 
network  manage¬ 
ment,  network  sup¬ 
port,  standards  sup¬ 
port  —  especially 
OSI  —  peer-to-peer 
network  support,  on¬ 
line  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  and  back¬ 
bone  sendees.  ” 

Backbone  services 
include  the  ability  to 
carry  other  types  of 
networking  protocols  —  such  as  X.25, 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol,  Open  Systems  Interconnection, 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architecture  and 
DEC’S  DECnet  —  across  a  backbone  net. 

What  is  EMA? 

EMA  uses  products  developed  by  DEC 
and  third-party  vendors  to  allow  users  to 


Will  impatient 
users  dance 
to  DEC’S 
integrated  net 
management 
tune? 


manage  equipment  and  applications  on  a 
network.  The  initial  development  work 
centers  on  the  DECnet  Phase  IV  network. 

There  are  six  basic  EMA  building  blocks: 
the  Management  Information  Repository, 
the  Executive,  Functional  Modules,  Access 
Modules,  Presentation  Modules  and  the  In¬ 
terfaces  between  the  modules  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  (see  graphic,  page  37). 

The  heart  of  EMA  is  the  combination  of 
the  Interfaces,  the 
Management  Infor¬ 
mation  Repository 
and  the  Executive. 
These  provide  the 
operating  environ¬ 
ment  and  interfaces 
required  for  multi¬ 
vendor  network 
management  as  well 
as  common  central 
storage  for  manage¬ 
ment  information. 
The  Executive  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  de¬ 
signed  to  run  under  a 
DEC  VAX/VMS  envi¬ 
ronment. 

“We’re  not  going 
to  be  licensing  the 
Executive,”  says  Bill 
Gassman,  DEC  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for 
network  manage¬ 
ment.  “It’s  open,  but 
it  will  run  on  a  DEC  platform.  It’s  going  to 
be  a  proprietary  platform,  but  all  the  inter¬ 
faces  are  open.” 

The  “openness”  comes  from  the  Access 
Modules.  DEC  and  seven  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  are  developing  Access  Modules  that 
will  allow  network  equipment  such  as  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges  and  modems  to 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 
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A  down-easter  goes 
international 
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calls  the  shots 
for  DEC’S 
international 
network. 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.  ’s  international  com¬ 
munications  network,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  supports  more  than  97, 000  users  in  33  coun¬ 
tries  and  connects  34,000  computer  systems  in  495 
locations.  The  challenge  of  overseeing  DEC’S  far- 
flung  network  is  met  by  Peter  Brown,  manager  of 
strategic  technologies  in  DEC’S  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Division. 

Brown,  who  grew  up  in  Portland,  Maine,  first 
recognized  the  ongoing  importance  of  communi¬ 
cations  systems  when  he  entered  into  a  work-study 
program  as  part  of  his  cooperative  education  at 
Northeastern  University  in  Boston.  He  worked  at 
Gabriel  Electronics,  Inc.  of  Scarborough,  Maine,  a 
microwave  antenna  company,  while  earning  his 
engineering  degree  at  Northeastern.  His  next  step 
was  to  earn  a  master  of  science  degree  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  an  MBA  from  Dartmouth  College  in  Hano¬ 
ver,  N.H. 

Once  out  of  school,  Brown  worked for four  years 
at  Gabriel  Electronics  before  joining  DEC  in  1972 
as  a  planning  manager.  Subsequent  to  that,  he  held 
a  succession  of  management  positions  in  different 
groups  within  DEC,  gaining  a  strong  background  in 
designing  and  building  digital  products.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  current  position  in  1987. 

Brown  describes  himself  as  an  engineer  who 
worked  in  business  and  then  found  his  way  back  to 
telecommunications  with  some  business  under¬ 
standing.  He’s  a  polished  and  articulate  manager 
whose  belief  in  staying  close  to  his  customers  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  his  comment  that  “a  customer  visit  is 
worth  10,000  words.  ”  When  he’s  away  from  work, 
Brown  enjoys  spending  time  with  his  family,  work¬ 
ing  on  his  summer  home  in  Maine  and  coaching 
basketball  at  the  YMCA. 

Brown  recently  shared  his  thoughts  on  interna¬ 
tional  networking  issues  with  Network  World  Fea¬ 
tures  Editor  Steve  Moore. 

What  specific  effects  will  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community’s  (EEC)  market  liberaliza¬ 
tion  plans  have  on  DEC’S  international  network 
by  the  time  1992  rolls  around? 

I  think  we’ll  see  changes  in  the  European  arena  that 
will  make  life  easier  for  that  piece  of  our  multinational 

( continued  on  page  35 ) 
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Compare  SPECTRON’s  quality  and  prices  before  you  place  your  next 
order  of  Tech  Control  digital  patch  panels. 


1  (ELENEX  13000  Midlantic  Dr.,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  080S4  •  800-222-0187  •  EXT  700 

I  I  :iiin>iiiiAtiriN 


REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Dataprobe  Knows  Your  Application 
and  Has  Off-the-Shelf  and  Custom 
Product  Solutions. 


AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 

SWITCH  ON  CONTROL  LEADS 
HIGH/LOW.  COMPARES  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  SIGNALS.  TIME  DELAY. 

REMOTE  CONTROL 

TONE  DIAL  PHONE  W/VOICE. 
EXTERNAL  CONTROL  SIGNALS 
ASCII  DATA  FROM  TERMINAL. 


>-Z 


-> 


1 70  COOLIDGE  AVENUE,  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
PHONE  (201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  63 


RS-232 

V.35 

VF 

DIAL 

COAX 

T-1 

POWER 

RJ-11 

RJ-45 

RS-422 

A-B 
A-B-C 
X-OVER 
1  :N  SPARE 
ON/OFF 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


MANAGE  Your 

Dial  Up  Modems 

With 

NETWORK  WINDOWS 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  fi- ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  "RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
REAL  TIME  TROUBLE  TICKETS 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

Call  or  write  for  information  6-  DEMO  Disk 
See  us  at :  Interface,  Booth  2614,  New  York  City  Mar  14-16 
ADCU  Show,  Booth  215,  Boston,  June  12-13 
Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton,  NJ  07011 
201  772  6997. 


(fm) 


Cowmiw  DmzsInc 


Distributors 

Welcome 

Made  in  the  USA 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  65 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  66 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name  _ 

Title  ___ 
Company 
Phone  ( 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State  _ 


Zip. 


NW  3/27 
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NETWORK  PLANNING  SOFTWARE 


Monitor  and  manage  your  network 
through  GrafNet’s  instant  visual  display 
of  your  network  topology... 

PC  software  allows  easy  management  of  network  configurations. 


Features 

*  Built-in  V&H  database 

for  automatic  conversion 
of  Area  Code/Prefix 
to  an  on  screen 
geographical  location. 

*  User  friendly  Microsoft 

Windows  interface. 

*  Displays  by  nation  or  by  state. 

*  Zoom  for  expanded  viewing. 

*  Print  displays  for  reports  and 

presentations. 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  a  free  demo  disk. 

Price  $450  includes  PC  diskette  and  user’s  manual. 

Network  Dimensions,  Inc. 

5339  Prospect  Road,  Suite  122,  San  Jose,  CA  95129,  408-446-9598 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  67 


NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Comtest  Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Comtest  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint 
the  location  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English 
“short  at  306  ft”.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a 
detailed  view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Comtest  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and 
Operators’  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


M-Test  Equipment 
P.O.  Box  460008 
San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 
Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 
FAX:  (415)  864-1076 


Call  for  Info 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  69 


Advertise  In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month  (4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 

2  5/16”x4”  --  $1150  per  month 
4  1 3/1 6”x  4”  -  $1 350  per  month 
4  13/16”x  8”  -  $2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  800-343-6474  (In  MA  508-820-2543) 
Pacific  &  Mountain:  Call  Susan  Egan  714-250-3006 


PC  CONNECTIVITY 


Let  pcX25 

Turn  Your  PC  Into  a  Remote 
Interactive  Workstation 


DEC 

Host 


Printer 


One  error-free  X.25  Dial-up  provides  you 
with  VT 1 00  emulation  to  one  or  more 
Hosts.  Attach  the  pcX25  print  spooler 
toyourHost(s)  print  queues.  Gateway 
your  PC  to  your  Wide  Area  Network 
and  enjoy  local  access  to  your 
remote  Host  mainframes. 


Just  pcX25  software 

and  your  modem . 

No  proprietary  hardware. 


IBM 

Host 


Available  Soon 
3270  Display  Station  with 
X.25  QLLC  access 


Network 

Certifications 

Accunet 
CompuServe 
DataAmerica 
Datapac 
Globenet 
Infonet  (Pending) 
Telenet 
Tymnet  (Pending) 


List  Price  $295  -  Call  for  product  information. 

Tropical  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7057,  Delray  Beach,  FL.  33484-7057,  Telephone:  407/498-1302 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  68 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 

14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


v 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  70 


RESPONSE  TIME  ANALYSIS 


NEW  DIMENSIONS 

In  Datacomm  Resource  Management 

Single  and  Multi-Circuit  Performance  Monitors 

o  Collects  and  reports  response  time,  host  processing  time,  circuit  utilization, 
circuit  availability,  and  error  counts. 

o  Monitor  Groups,  Circuits,  Control  Units,  Devices,  Applications  and  Transaction 
Types. 

o  Five  real-time  alarms:  Response  Time,  Processing  Time,  Timeouts,  No-Poll 
Minutes,  and  Retransmissions, 
o  Twelve  standard  reports  plus  ad  hoc  Report  Writer 
o  Data  reported  for  real-time,  current  day,  week,  and  month, 
o  One  to  64  circuit  capacity:  up  to  56  Kbps  per  circuit 
o  Portable  test  set  or  PC  AT-based  system 

Contact  DMS  to  learn  more  about  these  cost  effective  systems  for  planning  network 
expansion,  isolating  performance  problems,  conducting  utilization  studies,  allocating 
network  costs,  and  overall  datacomm  resource  management. 


Datacomm 
Management 
Sciences  Inc. 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  71 


25  Van  Zant  Street 
E.  Norwalk,  CT  06855 
Call  (203)  838-7183 
Fax:  (203)  838-1751 
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TESTERS 


ActionCenter — z 


Free  product  and  service  information 
is  right  at  your  fingertips! 

Network  World’s  ActionCenter  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  free  information  you  need  on  products  and  services  that 
can  make  a  difference  to  your  organization. 

*  Use  the  Reader  Service  coupon  in  Network  World. 

*  Circle  the  Reader  Service  numbers  that  correspond  to  the 

advertisements  in  ActionCenter. 

*  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

Network  World 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

And  the  information  you  want  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you! 

The  sooner  you  return  the  coupon,  the  sooner  you’ll  have 
the  information  you  need  to  make  informed  purchase  deci¬ 
sions. 


New  Hand-Held  T1  Testers 

T-Tester  -  $4,495 

Full  Function  Test  Set  (8lbs.) 


SF,  ESF,  B8ZS,  SLC-96 
Compatible 

QRSS/BERT/User  test 
patterns 

*  Full  duplex  alarm  monitoring 

*  DSO  Drop/Insert  Capability 

*  Signaling  bits  for  all 

channels  displayed 
simultaneously 


Also  available 

T-Watcher  -  DSI  Monitor/Analyzer . . $1495 

T-Sender  -  DSI  Signal  Generator . $495 


For  additional  information 
call  1  -800-DIGILOG  In  PA  21 5-628-4530 

1 370  Welsh  Roac|,  Montgomeryville,  PA 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  73 


SEMINARS 


T-CARRIER 

■  wnrinikn 

SEMINARS 

An  Introduction  to  the  Fundamentals  of  T-CARRIER 

Our  seminars  are  conducted  nationwide  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  issues  and  common  stumbling 
blocks  arising  from  the  application  of  this  voice-oriented,  pair- 
gain  technology  to  the  transmission  of  purely  digital  information. 

Those  responsible  for  the  MAINTENANCE,  IMPLE¬ 
MENTATION^  OPERATION,  or  PLANNING  of  T-CARRIER 
facilities  such  as  craftspersons,  technicians,  engineers,  and  network 
managers  will  benefit  from  this  seminar. 

1(800)638-2049 

In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550  (Becky  Kessell) 

Locations:  MARCH  -  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Nashville.  APRIL  -  Denver, 
Syracuse,  Detroit.  MAY  -  Dallas,  Portland,  Austin.  JUNE  -  Tysons 
Comer,  Phoenix,  San  Diego,  Chicago,  New  York. 

Telecommunications  Techniques  Corporation 

20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown,  Maryland  20874 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  74 
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VOICE/DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


Check  Your  Property  Here. 


You’ll  find  that  Wise  Components’  stock  of  Alpha  products  has 
had  every  critical  property  checked.  And  that  includes  impedence, 
capacitance,  voltage,  physical  characteristics,  elongation  and  flame 
retardancy. 

To  be  sure  specifications  are  met,  Alpha  builds  in  an  extra  margin 
of  reliability.  For  products  such  as  communication,  computer,  coaxial 
and  data  cable . .  .even  shrinkable  tubing. 

And  Wise  can  demonstrate  another  kind  of  reliability.  It’s  the  way 
we  get  orders  out  fast.  Something  we  call  superior  service. 

So  check  with  us.  We’ll  deliver  the  goods . .  .to  your  property. 

28  Henry  Street 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 

WISE  COMPONENTS.  INC. 

800  543  4333  •  In  Conn.  800  852  8557  •  Fax:  203  531  4859 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  75 


STRATUM  1  SOURCE 


AUSTRON 
MODEL  3150 


PRIMARY 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

•  RELIABLE 

•  FLEXIBLE 

•  AFFORDABLE 

The  Model  3150  Communications 
Network  Synchronization  System  provides 
an  independent  on-site  timing  source  for 
your  telecommunication  network.  The 
3150  gives  you  STRATUM  ONE  timing 
stability  and  accuracy  in  a  broad  variety  of 
configurations.  This  system  is  used  around 
the  world  in  civil  and  military  networks. 
Call  today: 

AUSTRON  Inc. 

a  DATUM  company 

P.O.  BOX  14786- DOT  248,  N.  IH35  AUSTIN.TX  78781 
TELE  (51 2) 251 -231 3/TWX  (91 0)874-1 356/FAX (51 2) 251 -0665 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  76 


VOICE/DATA  CONNECTORS 


( 


:  voice? 

or  DATA? 


* 

I 


Clean  up  on  voice/data  connections 
with  Suttle's  8-wire  voice/data  jacks. 


Whetheryou  need  voicelvoice,  data/data  or 
voice/data  connections.  Suttle's  8-wire,  du¬ 
plex  voice/data  jack  (SE-625B3-8)  is  designed 
to  reduce  prewire  time  and  material  costs  in 
voice  and  data  installations. 

Get  rid  of  wire  "rats'  nests."  splitters. 

T's,  adapters  and  cable  clutter  around 
the  desk.  A  complete  line  of  2-.  3-  and 
4-pair  duplex  voice  and  data  jacks  is 
available  from  Suttle  Apparatus  to  meet 


any  requirement. 

Suttle's  8-wire  series  of  jacks  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  the  popular  "Floorjack"  configuration, 
for  use  with  underfloor/undercarpet  and  elec¬ 
trical  raceway  systems. 

Call  your  distributor  today  for 
quality  Suttle  products.  Or  for 
mere  information,  call  Suttle  at 

612/848  6711. 


Suttle  Apparatus  Corp.  •  223  So.  Main  St.  •  Hector.  MN  55342 
Circle  Reader  Service  No.  77 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


DATACOMM 

1  LANS  1 

1  FAX  COMM  1 

|  TRAINING 

Selling 

Your 

System? 

•NEW  •  BUY 
•USED  ‘SELL 
•LEASE 


REPAIRS  •  UPGRADES  •  INSTALLATION  •  CABLING  | 

/n/cn/n  code>^ 

paradyne  ^pAT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 

>4RK  C4SE  Oatatel 


Universal 
Data  Systems 


NEW  AND  USED  EOUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATtOAAWDE  SERVICE,  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION  I 


(201)586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

#  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD.  DEIWILLE.  MEW  JERSEY  0  7834 

we  need  to  buy 
TIMEPLEX  MULTIPLEXORS 
UDS  208A/B  MODEMS 
CODEX  208A/B  MODEMS 
call  us... 


Token  Ring  Cards  at  CRC! 

s* 


l=izZM 

f^r.  *T*  .  If 


246  East  44th  Street 
New  York.  N  Y  10017 


n^l 


CRC  manufactures  high  speed  subsystems  and  fileservers 
that  increase  throughputs  by  over  500% .  these  are 
available  from  40  Megabytes  to  over  8.4  Gigabytes. 

(212)  983-7000  or  (800)  333-3CRC 


FAXCOM  1000  ♦ 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•  Performance 
•  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 

85Rangeway  Rd  Billerica  MA 


Attn:  End  Users 

Upgrading  Your  Equipment? 

Sell  your  present  system  through  an  ad  in  Network  World. 

WTite  Or  Phone:  Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  Rd, 

PO  Box  91/1,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171; 
1-800-343-6474  (in  MA  508-820-2543)  x755 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18008  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


LAN 

ANSWERS 

Considering  a  LAN?  Already  have  one? 

Need  answers  about  the  purpose, 
technology  and  applications  of  Local 
Area  Networking?  Then  give  us  a  call 
for  a  Iree  catalog  featuring  our  LAN 
course  and  other  computer-based  data 
and  telecom  courseware. 


iSLStutor 


COMPUTER-BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
OF  ALL  OUR 
COURSES  CALL 

(603) 433-2242 

800-542-2242 


Buy,  Sell 
Or  Announce 
Through 
Network  World’s 
Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling  communications- 
related  products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want  to 
announce  an  upcoming  event 
or  business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s  classified 
section  is  the  right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than  70,000 
communications/networking 
professionals  all  of  whom 
are  buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them  every  week. 

Find  out  just  how  effective 
and  cost  efficient  Network  Wbrld 
classified  advertising  can  be. 

For  all  the  facts  write  or  call: 
Network  World, 
Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 

375  Cochituate  Road, 

PO  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701-9171;  800-343-6474 
(in  Mass.,  508-820-2543)  X755 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 

Susan  Egan, 

18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145, 
Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


Networking  Careers 


Your 

Recruitment 


LAN 

Sales  Executives 


Ad 

Can  Be  Here 
For  $168.00 

For  Information 
Call  Pam  Valentinas 
at  1-800-343-6474 
(in  MA 

508-820-2543) 


For  the  finest  Sales/Mktg. 
opportunities  of  your  ca¬ 
reer  contact: 

Paul  Churchill 
VP  Executive  Search  Div. 

SALES  CONSULTANTS 
(USA  &  International) 
1707  H  St.,  NW,  Ste.  405 
Washington,  DC  20006 
(202)  452-9105 


NEED  HELP? 


Guess  which  newspaper  was  voted 
“most  helpful’’  in  the  latest 
TCA  Member  Profile  Study? 

You  guessed  it  -  Network  World. 

And  you’ll  find  Network  World 
“most  helpful”  when  you  have  to 
hire  networking  professionals. 

Network  World,  the  Users  Choice, 
delivers  your  target  audience 
every  week. 

Over  70,000  qualified  networking 
professionals  with  an  estimated 
pass-along  readership  of 
230,000  every  week. 

Minimize  your  recruitment 
expenditures  while  maximizing 
your  recruitment  responses. 

For  more  information, 
or  to  place  your  recruitment  ad 
in  Network  World,  call 
Pam  Valentinas  at  800-343-6474 
(in  MA  call  508-820-2543) 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


McDonnell  Douglas  Aerospace  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Company,  servicing 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Aerospace 
industry  companies,  has  specific 
needs  for  the  following  telecommuni¬ 
cations  professionals: 

AJETWORK 

PROFESSIONAL 

Minimum  3  years  experience  in  VAX 
LAN/WAN  Network  Management. 
Must  have  strong  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  background.  IBM  experieiice  is 
a  must.  Additional  experience  in  Data 
Communications  support  is  advanta¬ 
geous  (to  include  SNA/SDLC,  Net¬ 
work  Control  Center,  IBM  Controllers, 
Modems,  Multiplexers,  and  Fiber 
Optics.) 

NETWORK 
CONTROL  CENTER 
PROFESSIONAL 

Minimum  5  years  experience  in  a 
broad  range  of  Network  Control 
Center  areas.  These  should  include: 
SNA/SDLC,  IBM  Controllers,  Mo¬ 
dems,  Multiplexers,  and  Fiber  Optics. 
Thorough  knowledge  in  the  use  of 
Data  Scopes,  Transmission  Test 
Equipment  and  NCC  Console 
Terminals. 

Excellent  company  paid  benefits. 
Please  call  W.B.  Perry  at  (213)  583- 
2343  or  (714)  952-5572  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to:  MDAIS,  5701  Katella  Ave., 
(K34-W078-4E),  Dept.  E-39,  Cy¬ 
press,  CA  90630.  EOE/M/F/H/V. 


/VfCDO/V/VELL  DOUGLAS 
A EROSP4CE 
«VFDI7M4TKMV  SERVICES 
COMPANY 


Marketing 


Product  Managers 


National  Accounts  Division 

Product  Manager  positions  are  available  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  with 
the  National  Accounts  Division  of  US  Sprint.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
sales  support  and  developing  marketing  strategies  for  selling  to 
Fortune  500  customers. 

We  are  looking  for  aggressive  self-starters  who  are  detail-oriented 
and  are  experienced  in  managing  several  projects  simultaneously. 


Responsibilities  include: 

•Research  and  analyze  product/revenue  information 
•Develop/present  specific  product  training  courses 
•Customer  presentations  on  specific  product  areas 
•Develop  product  specific  sales  promotions 
•Develop/distribute  various  proauct/competitive/marketing 
bulletins 

•Participate  in  developing  marketing  strategies 
Requirements: 

•Technical/marketing/communication  degree 

•Strong  oral/written/presentation  skills 

•3+  years  network/telecommunications  marketing  experience 

•PC  literate 

•  A  working  knowledge  of  data  services  and/or  switched  areas 
(WATS-dial  access,  etc.) 


US  Sprint  offers  a  competitive  salary,  an  outstanding  benefits  pack¬ 
age,  and  the  opportunity  to  grow  professionally.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

US  Sprint,  Human  Resources,  Dept.  PM-2/RB,  1815  Century  Blvd., 
Atlanta,  GA  30345.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


US  Sprint « 


For  Information 

On  Advertising  In  Network  World 


Call  Pam  Valentinas  at  1  -800-343-6474 
(in  MA  508-820-2543) 
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A  down-easter  goes  international 


continued  from  page  29 

network.  I  expect  that  the  provi¬ 
sioning  of  communications  ser¬ 
vices  in  Europe  will  be  much  easi¬ 
er  than  it  is  today.  And  the 
primary  thing  that  will  make  that 
easier  is  shorter  time  frames  — 
that’s  what  I  hope. 

Another  thing  is  that  there  are 
still  interface  problems  in  Europe 
today.  That’s  the  other  thing  that 
we’d  like  to  see  go  away  so  that 
there  is  more  commonality  of  in¬ 
terfaces  for  standard  protocols  as 
you  go  across  national  borders. 

People  trying  to  build  private 
networks  in  Europe  face  a  lot  of 
issues  in  interfacing  across  all  of 
the  boundaries .  So  when  we  get  to 
have  Europe  as  a  ‘United  States  of 
Europe,’  then  I  would  expect  that 
interfacing  to  PTTs  should  be  eas¬ 
ier  because  service  should  be  uni¬ 
form,  as  opposed  to  service  being 
different  in  each  country. 

Will  the  1992  changes 
make  it  any  easier  for  you  to 
handle  billing  and  account¬ 
ing  for  the  European  portion 
of  your  network? 

The  first  question  is:  Will  we 
have  a  common  European  cur¬ 
rency?  That  hasn’t  been  decided 
yet,  but  the  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion  depends  on  it.  Inside  of  the 
company,  that’s  not  a  tremen¬ 
dous  issue.  I  think  it’s  a  much  big¬ 
ger  issue  for  people  who  have  a 
network  that  they’re  doing  rebill¬ 
ing  on. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  fo¬ 
cusing  exclusively  on  the  EEC 
1992  initiative.  What  other 
changes  will  take  place  by 
1992  that  will  have  impor¬ 
tant  effects  on  your  interna¬ 
tional  network? 

I  think  the  biggest  thing  is  the 
linking  of  countries  with  fiber 
across  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  oceans. 

That  will  give  us  the  ability  to 
have  fiber  around  the  world, 
which  is  very  different  from  to¬ 
day,  and  it  also  happens  to  be 
where  our  major  growth  markets 
are  going  to  be.  It  gives  us  the 
ability  to  have  diversity  of  carri¬ 
ers,  diversity  of  media  and  diver¬ 
sity  of  routing  because  you  can 
have  satellite  or  fiber  and  they 
can  be  with  different  carriers. 
From  an  international  communi¬ 
cations  standpoint,  I  think  that 
gives  us  a  lot  more  at  this  point  in 
time. 

We’re  also  very  concerned 
with  the  Pacific  Rim  and  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  and  of  course,  we 
have  the  undersea  cables  going 
that  way.  There’s  a  lot  of  energy 
focused  on  wrhat  will  happen  in 
Europe  in  1992,  but  I  think  a  larg¬ 
er  event  will  be  when  we  have  fi¬ 
ber  around  the  world. 

What  effect  will  that  event 
have  on  your  international 
network  operating  costs? 

We  expect,  because  of  the 
amount  of  fiber  that’s  going  in,  to 
see  reductions  in  costs.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  How  much  capacity  are  we 


going  to  use?  But  if  you  look  at  it 
on  a  per-unit  basis,  I  believe  that 
connecting  two  points  across 
oceans  is  going  to  cost  less  in  the 
future,  simply  because  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  lot  of  capacity  there. 

Are  you  already  negotiat¬ 
ing  to  reserve  capacity  on  the 
new  undersea  fiber  links? 

We  have  that  under  heavy  dis¬ 


derstanding  your  computing  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  Conference  of  Europe¬ 
an  Postal  and  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  administrations  re¬ 
cently  moved  away  from  the 
concept  of  volume-based 
pricing  for  private  leased 
lines  and  instead  proposed  a 
30%  surcharge  for  users  that 
want  to  access  public  net¬ 
works  and  for  users  that  are 
carrying  third-party  traffic 


discussed  at  length  over  the  com¬ 
ing  months. 

You’ve  said  that  DEC’S  net¬ 
work  is  growing  by  about 
50%  per  year  but  the  data  ap¬ 
plications  on  the  network 
are  growing  at  a  rate  of  300% 
per  year.  Is  that  growth  in 
data  applications  driven  pri¬ 
marily  by  image  traffic? 

In  our  calculations  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  imaging  and  compound  doc¬ 
uments  are  both  included.  I  think 
if  you  were  to  look  backward, 
you’d  see  a  dramatic  transition 
inside  the  company.  Many  things 
that  we  used  to  do  with  paper  are 
now  done  electronically.  Every¬ 
thing  rides  on  the  network  from 
the  time  a  customer  orders  some¬ 
thing. 

A  salesperson  talking  to  a 
scheduling  center  doesn’t  do  it 
with  letters  or  the  telephone;  it’s 
usually  done  using  the  data  net¬ 
work.  The  quote  is  prepared,  the 
order  is  entered,  and  it’s  sched¬ 
uled  at  various  manufacturing 
sites  around  the  world  —  all  over 
the  network.  Then  the  actual  con¬ 
firmation  of  when  the  order 
ships,  and  the  scheduling  of  field 
service  and  installation,  also  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  network.  That’s  an 
evolution  because  three  years 
ago,  that  wasn’t  done. 

I  think  you  can  look  at  images 
as  another  form  of  data.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  image  to  business  is 
what’s  going  to  be  critical;  as  far 
as  transmitting  it,  data  is  data. 

With  the  aggressive  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  Compound  Doc¬ 
ument  Architecture,  DEC  is 
trying  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the 
area  of  compound  docu¬ 
ments.  When  do  you  think 
you  will  see  an  increase  in 
compound  document  traffic 
over  your  network? 

We  expect  that  to  be  emerging 


over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
We’re  working  on  some  stan¬ 
dards  now  to  determine  who 
needs  that  application  and  how  to 
use  it.  And  compound  documents 
have  large  ramifications  for  stor¬ 
age  of  information,  just  as  they 
do  for  network  usage. 

One  of  our  concerns  is  that 
when  you  start  having  multiple- 
page  documents  that  used  to  be 
[22-  by  34-in.]  drawings  and 
you’re  putting  them  onto  disks, 
you  have  to  have  a  storage  archi¬ 
tecture  and  archival  procedure 
that  backs  all  that  up. 

We’re  trying  to  address  that  in 
a  logical  fashion,  and  we  have  an 
internal  imaging  team  from  tele¬ 
communications  that’s  looking  at 
that  whole  issue  of  how  we  do  im¬ 
aging,  assessing  the  short-term 
and  long-term  demands  for  imag¬ 
ing  and  identifying  the  business 
applications  that  use  it. 

What  bandwidth  will  be 
required  to  support  net¬ 
worked  image  and  com¬ 
pound  document  applica¬ 
tions? 

We’re  passing  images  today 
with  our  T-l  circuits.  Also,  our  in¬ 
ternal  data  network  here  in  New 
England  runs  at  128K  bit/sec, 
and  we’re  passing  images  over 
that. 

But  the  question  is,  how  many 
and  when?  You  may  want  to  have 
heavy  exchanges  of  image  docu¬ 
ments  take  place  during  off-peak 
hours  so  you  can  optimize  the  use 
of  your  bandwidth  and  not  just 
add  bandwidth  for  peak  periods. 
When  that  approach  gets  in  the 
way  of  doing  regular  business, 
then  you  have  to  look  at  expand¬ 
ing  bandwidth. 

What  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  pieces  of  advice  you 
would  offer  to  a  network 
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think  the  biggest  thing  is  the  linking 
of  countries  with  fiber  across  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  That  will  give  us 
the  ability  to  have  fiber  around  the  world, 
which  is  very  different  from  today,  and  it  also 
happens  to  be  where  our  major  growth 
markets  are  going  to  be.” 
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cussion  in  our  bandwidth  group. 
We’ve  started  a  demand  forecast¬ 
ing  process  to  figure  out  what  our 
demand  will  be  in  future  years. 
But  we  haven’t  yet  actually  re¬ 
served  capacity  on  those  links. 

How  do  you  handle  de¬ 
mand  management  for  your 
network? 

I  prefer  to  use  the  term  de¬ 
mand  forecasting  rather  than  de¬ 
mand  management.  People  de¬ 
termine  how  much  they  need, 
and  we  want  to  forecast  that  and 
manage  our  capacity  to  supply 
what  people  need. 

We’ve  made  a  careful  separa¬ 
tion  between  capacity  planning 
and  demand  planning.  You  can 
manage  capacity;  you  can’t  really 
manage  demand.  The  reason  is 
that  if  someone  is  unhappy  with 
your  level  of  service  because 
you’ve  tried  to  contain  demand, 
they  can  go  buy  their  own  private 
line. 

The  telecommunications  pace 
is  driven  by  three  specific  things. 
One  is  the  number  of  people,  the 
number  of  buildings,  the  number 
of  countries  that  you  want  to  be 
connected  to.  The  second  thing  is 
the  level  of  service  you  want.  And 
the  third,  which  I  believe  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  change  from  the  voice  are¬ 
na,  is  how  fast  applications  are 
growing. 

I  think  it’s  clear  today  that  you 
could  take  any  company  and  stop 
its  growth  as  far  as  people  go,  and 
you  would  not  stop  its  require¬ 
ment  for  increased  network  ca¬ 
pacity  because  of  all  the  new  ap¬ 
plications  that  are  coming  up. 

What  that’s  doing  is  pushing 
the  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  industries  closer  and  closer 
together. 

You  can’t  plan  your  communi¬ 
cations  requirements  without  un¬ 


on  their  nets.  How  much  of  a 
concern  is  this  for  DEC? 

We  are  very  careful  not  to  car¬ 
ry  third-party  traffic  on  our  inter¬ 
nal  network.  We  feel  good  about 
the  controls  we  have  in  place  to 
ensure  that  our  network  is  our 
own.  We’ve  had  numerous  re¬ 
quests  from  people  who  would 
like  to  use  it,  and  so  far,  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  said  no.  We  try  to  be  very 
firm  about  what  rides  on  the  net¬ 
work  so  that  there  isn’t  any  area 
of  grayness  for  interpretation. 

It’s  important  to  remember 
that  the  30%  proposal  is  only  a 
proposal  at  this  stage.  It  will  be 


“We  like 
the  Codex  2382 
high-speed  modem 
for  its  brains, 
its  brawn  and  its 
underdeveloped  price,” 
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manager  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  build  an  interna¬ 
tional  network  for  an  ex¬ 
panding  multinational  com¬ 
pany? 

First,  you  need  to  employ  local 
nationals  in  the  countries  you’re 
going  into.  You  just  can’t  expect 
anybody  sitting  in  the  U.S.  to  un¬ 
derstand  what’s  happening  in 
Hamburg  [West  Germany]  or  Ge¬ 
neva,  for  example. 

We  have  a  slanted  opinion  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  huge  nation  with 
just  one  set  of  rules.  When  you  go 
to  some  of  the  other  continents 
that  have  smaller  countries  —  all 
with  varying  rules  —  employing 
nationals  is  clearly  the  way  to 
have  a  good  interface  with  the 
PTTs  and  to  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  regulations  in  a  given 
country  so  that  you  do  things  ap¬ 
propriately.  And  that  need  is  not 
going  to  go  away  after  1992. 

The  second  issue  is  that  you 
really  have  to  understand  what 
kind  of  a  network  you  want  to  put 
in  place.  What  are  your  demand 
requirements,  how  big  is  it  going 
to  be,  when  is  it  going  to  be  need¬ 
ed?  And  that  ties  right  into  the  is¬ 
sue  of  understanding  the  vendor 
base  you’re  going  to  be  using. 

If  you  have  local  nationals, 
they  understand  the  local  compa¬ 
nies  and  the  levels  of  service  they 
can  provide.  The  serviceability  of 
the  equipment  that  you  use  is  a 
critical  issue  in  an  international 
network  today.  The  service  capa¬ 
bility  of  a  vendor  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  our  vendor 
selection  process. 

What  specific  service  ca¬ 
pabilities  do  you  look  for? 

We  look  for  a  response  time  to 
fix  a  problem.  Our  network  spans 
the  globe,  and  we  really  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  net¬ 
work  is  the  system. 

If  our  network  didn’t  work, 
something  wouldn’t  happen  —  a 
manufacturing  plant  wouldn’t  get 
its  orders,  an  order  wouldn’t  get 
processed,  or  we  would  hold  up 
the  closing  process.  That’s  not  ac¬ 
ceptable.  We  need  vendors  that 
have  the  ability  to  service  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  areas  where  we 
choose  to  use  a  given  vendor. 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  is  product  reliability;  ide¬ 


ally,  you  want  to  buy  something 
that  works  forever.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  not  everything  works  forever, 
so  the  next  thing  you  need  for 
your  field  force  is  quick  response 
time. 

Are  the  vendors’  technicians 
going  to  be  resident?  If  they’re 
not  resident,  how  quickly  can 
they  respond  and  how  quickly 
can  we  have  spare  parts?  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  response  within  four 
hours,  and  two  hours  or  one  hour 
for  backbone  sites  in  particular. 

Is  there  currently  a  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  international 
networking  staff  people? 

Yes,  and  it’s  not  just  an  inter¬ 
national  problem,  it’s  also  a  prob¬ 
lem  here  in  the  U.S.  In  general, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
extremely  skilled  in  transmission 
theory  and  voice  theory,  but  we 
don’t  have  that  many  people  who 
are  skilled  in  data. 

When  you  take  the  explosion 
of  the  data  communications  in¬ 
dustry  and  you  add  in  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  way  you  deliver  tele¬ 
com  services  since  divestiture, 
what  you  get  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  skilled  people. 

I  think  the  shortage  runs  the 
gamut  from  technicians  to  senior 
managers.  Somebody  who  was  a 
senior  telecommunications  man¬ 
ager  in  1980  has  a  very  different 
job  today. 

What  specific  skills  are 
most  valuable  to  people  who 
want  to  build  a  communica- 
tions-oriented  career? 

No  matter  what  you’re  going 
to  pursue  in  telecommunications, 
you  have  to  understand  voice, 
you  have  to  understand  data,  and 
you  have  to  understand  T- 1  —  or 
E-l ,  as  we  refer  to  it  in  Europe. 

A  telecommunications  man¬ 
ager  also  has  to  play  a  much  larg¬ 
er  business  role  today  than  ever 
before.  You  have  to  have  a  good 
grounding  in  business  so  you  can 
demystify  what  telecommunica¬ 
tions  is  and  translate  it  into  prof- 
it-and-loss  terms,  market  share 
terms  and  quicker  time-to-mar¬ 
ket  terms  for  the  business  person. 

What’s  the  optimum  bal¬ 
ance  between  voice  and  data 
skills  for  communications 
professionals  today? 


Balance  is  the  key  concept.  If 
you  look  at  DEC,  we  are  a  high 
user  of  data,  and  I  would  say  that 
we’re  approaching  50%  voice  and 
50%  data  in  our  network  traffic. 
What  that  says  to  me  is  that  a  per¬ 
son  with  balanced  skills  is  valu¬ 
able.  The  rounded  telecommuni¬ 
cations  person  with  a  good 
understanding  of  regulations  is 
going  to  be  in  demand  more  and 
more,  particularly  as  we  deal 
more  offshore. 

Foreign  languages  will  be  very 
important;  English  is  not  the  only 
language  that  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  should  know.  I’ve 
seen  forecasts  that  say  that  by  the 


year  2000,  there  will  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  work  force  that 
will  have  a  non-English  language 
as  their  primary  language. 

How  do  you  make  sense  of 
the  patchwork  of  carrier  ser¬ 
vices  you  have  to  deal  with  to 
operate  an  international  net¬ 
work? 

In  most  of  our  dealings,  we 
will  look  at  the  field  and  select  a 
subset  of  the  field  that  we  want  to 
do  business  with,  instead  of  some 
with  everyone. 

Manufacturing  is  a  good  anal¬ 
ogy;  you  don’t  want  to  have  500 
vendors  for  one  part,  but  you 
want  to  have  two  or  three  vendors 
with  whom  you  have  built  up  a 
strong  working  relationship.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  that  is  to  main¬ 
tain  some  competitive  tension 
among  the  vendors. 

How  do  you  resolve  fin¬ 
ger-pointing  problems  when 


troubleshooting  internation¬ 
al  circuits? 

The  first  goal  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  group  is  to  get  the  people 
together,  physically  in  the  same 
room  if  that  is  possible,  or  via  a 
conference  call.  Then  we  let  our 
vendors  understand  that  we  have 
a  problem  that  has  to  be  solved 
collectively. 

We  do  monthly  reviews  with 
all  of  our  vendors,  and  those  hap¬ 
pen  in  multiple  places  around  the 
U.S.  and  in  Europe.  The  objec¬ 
tives  are  to  talk  about  problems 
that  occurred  in  the  last  month, 
talk  about  the  escalation  proce¬ 
dures  and  find  out  what  worked 


well  and  what  worked  poorly. 

There  isn’t  a  vendor  in  the 
world  that  wants  to  do  a  poor  job, 
and  if  they’re  sitting  in  a  room 
with  their  peers,  they  don’t  want 
to  be  the  one  that’s  not  cooperat¬ 
ing. 

Aside  from  in-person  con¬ 
ferences  and  voice  telecon¬ 
ferences,  have  you  tried  oth¬ 
er  types  of  conferencing? 

We  have  many  of  what  we  re¬ 
fer  to  as  VAX  conferences,  which 
is  essentially  a  method  of  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  conferencing.  Today, 
we  apply  that  with  our  own  inter¬ 
nal  people;  we  use  it  to  solve 
many  problems  inside  the  com¬ 
pany. 

We  also  are  looking  at  using 
full-motion  video  for  communi¬ 
cations  to  cut  down  travel  and  to 
give  people  visual  contact.  We 
haven’t  done  that  with  vendor 
meetings  yet.  As  the  links  across 
oceans  become  more  critical, 


“O 

V>/ne  of  the  most  important  things  is 
product  reliability;  ideally,  you  want  to  buy 
something  that  works  forever.  Unfortunately, 
not  everything  works  forever,  so  the  next 
thing  you  need  for  your  field  force  is  quick 
response  time.” 
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Strike  up 
the  band 

continued  from  page  27 
connect  with  and  be  managed  by 
the  Executive. 

The  seven  are:  Codex  Corp.  of 
Canton,  Mass.;  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  Inc.  (DCA)  of 
Alpharetta,  Ga.;  Siemens  AG  of 
Munich,  West  Germany;  Strata- 
Com,  Inc.  of  Campbell,  Calif.; 
Timeplex,  Inc.  of  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.J.;  TSB  International,  Inc.  of 
Ontario,  Canada;  and  Vitalink 
Communications  Corp.  of  Fre¬ 
mont,  Calif. 

The  Function  Modules  will  be 
plug-in  applications  from  DEC 
and  third  parties.  These  modules 


address  the  five  areas  of  network 
management  described  in  the  OSI 
model:  configuration,  perfor¬ 
mance  analysis,  fault  alarms,  se¬ 
curity  and  accounting. 

The  Presentation  Modules, 
now  being  developed  by  DEC,  are 
the  user  windows  into  EMA.  Dif¬ 
ferent  modules  will  allow  users  to 
interact  with  the  system  through 
interfaces  such  as  DECwindows, 
ASCII  terminals  and  others. 

Gassman  says  EMA  won’t  be 
limited  to  DEC  and  DEC-sanc- 
tioned  equipment.  “Other  ven¬ 
dors  and  customers  that  want  to 
be  in  network  management  can 
get  the  specs  and  build  software 
to  tie  into  [EMA],”  he  says. 

No  one  can  say  for  certain 


when  DEC  will  open  development 
to  outside  parties.  Both  Gassman 
and  David  Korf,  DEC’S  director  of 
network  management  market¬ 
ing,  say  that  more  than  100  third 
parties  have  expressed  interest  in 
working  with  DEC  on  EMA.  Both 
also  agree  that  the  number  of 
vendors  should  be  limited  to  the 
current  seven  for  the  near  term. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  the 
seven  are  ready  before  we  open  it 
up  any  further,”  Gassman  says. 
“[When]  we  come  up  with  a  de¬ 
velopment  kit,  EMA  will  be  open 
to  anyone  who  wants  it.” 

OSI 

OSI  is  a  major  foundation 
block  of  EMA.  DEC,  like  most  ma¬ 


jor  vendors,  has  developed  a  plan 
to  migrate  its  products  to  OSI 
conformance  over  the  next  sever¬ 
al  years.  DECnet  Phase  IV,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  be  changed  to  the 
more  OSI-compliant  Phase  V 
while  retaining  its  connectivity  to 
past  versions  of  DECnet.  A  simi¬ 
lar  strategy  is  being  followed  for 
EMA,  which  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  successful  evolution  of 
DECnet. 

However,  OSI  network  man¬ 
agement  specifications  are  far 
from  complete.  T»  'refore,  EMA 
must  necessarily  bt  >ased  on  in¬ 
complete  OSI  stand,  ds  and  be 
able  to  migrate  to  the  more  com¬ 
plete  standards  as  they  become 
available. 


that’ll  be  a  way  to  solve  problems. 

Do  you  anticipate  increas¬ 
ing  the  bandwidth  available 
in  your  international  net¬ 
work  in  the  near  future? 

We  can  see  the  day  coming 
when  we  will  not  have  enough 
speed;  and  as  a  private  network 
user,  we’re  planning  actively  for 
T-3  and  E-3  today.  We  have  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  people  who  are  looking  at 
image  transmission  and  [Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface]  and 
so  on.  And  we’re  trying  to  stay 
close  to  standards  bodies  to  see 
what’s  beyond  FDDI.  Is  it  giganet, 
or  what  is  it?  What  will  the  stan¬ 
dards  be,  and  how  will  they  inter¬ 
face  with  what  we’re  doing? 

What  are  your  thoughts 
about  the  never-ending  ten¬ 
sion  between  standards  and 
innovation? 

That’s  the  best  way  to  say  it: 
It’s  never-ending.  You  will  see 
standards  playing  a  larger  role 
over  time  as  computing  and  tele¬ 
communications  come  closer  to¬ 
gether,  which  says  to  me  that  it’s 
more  and  more  important  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  role  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  standards. 

You’re  always  going  to  have  a 
group  of  people  who  say  they 
have  the  next  new  mousetrap; 
and  standards,  like  laws,  are  tem¬ 
pering  things  so  that  we  don’t  go 
so  far  so  fast  that  we  have  no 
room  for  recovery.  The  evolution 
to  OSI  clearly  benefits  the  user. 

What  is  the  management 
structure  behind  DEC’S  inter¬ 
national  network? 

We  deliver  our  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services  around  the  world 
using  a  country  management 
concept.  We  have  a  manager  for 
Europe;  and  inside  each  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  we  have  a  tele¬ 
communications  manager.  We  di¬ 
vide  the  U.S.  geography  into  nine 
areas  corresponding  to  our  sales 
territories. 

We  use  the  same  management 
structure  for  what  we  call  the  gen¬ 
eral  international  area.  It  in¬ 
cludes  everything  in  the  Far  East, 
plus  South  America,  Mexico, 
Puerto  Rico,  Africa  and  Canada. 
It’s  the  world  minus  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  and  a  couple  of  other 
countries.  □ 


Gassman  says  he  doesn’t  see 
this  as  a  problem  for  EMA’s  man¬ 
agement  system.  It’s  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  DEC  and  its  vendor  partners 
reworking  the  Access  Modules  to 
accept  future  OSI  standards. 

“We’re  not  waiting  for  OSI  de¬ 
tails,”  Gassman  says.  “We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  come  out  with  the  function¬ 
ality  that  we  have  today  with 
DECnet.  All  the  vendors  will  have 
the  basic  OSI  subset,  but  it’s  the 
superset  —  the  extensions  that 
go  beyond  OSI  —  where  the  co¬ 
operation’s  going  to  have  to  hap¬ 
pen.  EMA  Access  Modules  de¬ 
scribe  those-  extensions  to  the 
data  base  in  the  repository.” 

This  isn’t  jumping  the  gun  on 
OSI,  Gassman  asserts.  “I’d  call  it 
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making  an  investment,”  he  says. 
“We  will  have  an  architecture 
that  will  do  what  the  people  need 
to  do.  If  the  specs  change,  we’ll 
build  a  new  Access  Module,  but  we 
don’t  have  to  change  what’s  in¬ 
side  [EMA].” 

Well,  where  is  it? 

When  EMA  was  announced  in 
September,  Anthony  Viola,  DEC 
product  marketing  manager  for 
networks  and  communications, 
offered  a  tentative  completion 
date  of  March  1989-  However,  de¬ 
lays  have  occurred,  mostly 
caused  by  the  great  amount  of  in¬ 
put  from  the  seven  vendors  to 
the  System  Reference  Manual 
(SRM),  which  contains  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  interfaces  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  EMA  products.  These 
delays  have  invalidated  Viola’s 
predicted  completion  date. 

“When  you  architect  some¬ 
thing  in  a  vacuum,  you  bear  the 
brunt  of  commentary  when  you 
expose  it  to  others,”  says  Frank 
Dzubeck,  president  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.-based  Communications 
Network  Architects,  Inc. 

“I  think  DEC  had  some  mis¬ 
conceptions  as  to  how  they  were 
going  to  implement  things,  and  I 
don’t  think  they  understood  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,”  Dzu¬ 
beck  says.  “June  is  a  realistic  date 
to  expect  the  manual  to  be  out. 
It’s  still  too  early  [now];  no  one 
has  even  seen  any  code.” 

“There’s  no  indication  that 
there’s  anything  wrong,”  adds 
James  Herman,  a  principal  with 
Northeast  Consulting  Resources, 
Inc.  in  Boston.  “It’s  just  difficult, 
that’s  all. 

“DEC  is  really  trying  to  build  a 
fully  distributed  approach  to  net¬ 
work  and  systems  management,” 
Herman  says.  “DEC  is  building 
for  the  future.  They’ve  made  this 
kind  of  decision  in  the  past  —  to 
take  the  time  and  build  some¬ 
thing  that’s  really  going  to  last 
over  a  wide  range  of  situations 
and  a  long  period  of  time.” 

“There’s  definitely  a  brief  lull 
in  the  action  here,”  says  Steve 
Menk,  director  of  network  mar¬ 
keting  at  Codex.  “That  can’t  be 
denied.  EMA  product  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  moving  all  that  quick¬ 
ly  right  now.  A  lot  of  us  have  been 
waiting  for  another  draft  or  sig¬ 
nificant  refinement  of  the  SRM.” 

“We’re  basically  in  a  position 
where  DEC  is  dictating  the  sched¬ 
ule  for  us,”  says  Marty  Grubin,  se¬ 
nior  product  manager  for  DCA’s 
Open  Network  Management  Sys¬ 
tem.  “I  suspect  things  will  start 
clearing  up  here  around  the  sec¬ 
ond  calendar  quarter,  when  we 
actually  can  begin.  It  all  depends 
on  DEC  supplying  software,  more 
information  and  the  final  docu¬ 
mentation  of  specs  —  what  we 
call  the  ‘cookbook.’  ” 

Consensus  among  the  part¬ 
ners  and  observers  is  that  we  may 
see  the  first  pieces  of  the  puzzle  at 
DECWorld  ’89  later  this  year.  “I  , 
think  you’ll  see  something  by  the 
end  of  ’89,”  Dzubeck  predicts, 
“but  it  won’t  be  as  demonstrable 
as  originally  intended.” 

Dzubeck  says  he  doesn’t  think 


the  initial  delays  will  hurt  DEC’S 
development  schedule.  “In  reali¬ 
ty,  this  thing  is  embroiled  in  DEC- 
net  Phase  V  because  of  the  OSI 
standards  issues,”  he  says.  “So  I 
don’t  think  the  slippage  is  that 
cataclysmic  because  Phase  V  isn’t 
due  to  be  available  until  1990.” 

DEC  will  not  officially  predict 
EMA  product  availability,  but  Bill 


Johnson,  DEC’S  vice-president  of 
distributed  systems,  has  report¬ 
edly  said  products  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  April  1990.  He  has  also 
predicted  field  testing  of  EMA 
products  at  some  sites  by  the  end 
of  1989- 

According  to  Korf,  DEC  is  co¬ 
ordinating  product  development 
through  regular  meetings  with 
the  seven  vendor  partners,  which 
are  expected  to  announce  some 
level  of  product  development  si¬ 
multaneously. 

“DEC  will  try  to  make  sure  ev¬ 
erybody  has  something  ready  at 
the  same  time,”  Codex’s  Menk 
predicts.  “That’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  they  were  careful  to  choose 
only  seven  vendors.” 

EMA  vs.  the  world 

While  DEC  officials  insist  that 
the  very  structure  of  EMA  gives  it 
an  advantage  over  offerings  from 
IBM,  AT&T,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  other  network  management 
vendors,  third  parties  don’t 
agree. 

“[Enterprisewide  net  manage¬ 
ment]  is  all  the  same  business,” 
Dzubeck  says.  “Basically,  they’re 
all  OSI  constructs.  The  issue  is 
more  semantic  than  anything 
else.” 

Menk  agrees.  “If  you  take  a 
look  at  what  AT&T  has  in  [the 
Unified  Network  Management  Ar¬ 
chitecture]  or  what  HP  has  in 
their  enterprise  management 
package,  it’s  absolutely  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  DEC  has  in  their 
EMA  package,”  Menk  asserts. 
“The  advantage  of  each  is  in'  the 
application  of  the  systems:  how 


users  will  access  and  manage 
them.” 

According  to  Menk  and  others, 
the  differences  lie  in  what  the 
central  management  part  of  the 
system  —  in  DEC’S  case,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  —  does  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  receives  from  the  network. 
And  there,  according  to  Dzubeck, 
is  one  area  where  DEC  and  its 


partners  have  not  always  agreed. 

DEC  initially  envisioned  EMA 
as  a  management  system  that 
would  allow  either  centralized  or 
distributed  management  of  any¬ 
thing  connected  to  a  user’s  net¬ 
work.  To  that  end,  the  original 
SRM  was  developed  with  the  idea 
that  most,  if  not  all,  network 
management  would  be  conducted 
within  the  Executive. 


However,  most  of  the  seven 
third-party  vendors  planned  to 
develop  Access  Modules  to  link 
the  Executive  with  their  own  net¬ 
work  management  systems. 

“That’s  the  direction  we’re 
taking,”  states  DCA’s  Grubin. 
“That  makes  the  most  sense;  it’s 
the  easiest  to  implement.  The 
way  things  are  shaking  out,  there 
are  a  lot  of  pieces  of  equipment 
that  will  not  directly  interface 
with  EMA  in  the  near  future.” 

According  to  Dzubeck,  “EMA 
is  going  to  connect  management 
systems,  not  interface  directly 
with  end  users’  components.  This 
was  not  DEC’S  intent;  thatwas  not 
the  way  EMA  was  constructed.  It 
is  constructed  to  control  the  actu¬ 
al  network  elements  themselves. 
The  vendors  haven’t  seen  it  that 
way.  That’s  the  major  disagree¬ 
ment.” 

Herman  concurs.  “What  I’ve 
heard  is  that  DEC  really  thought 
of  their  platform  as  talking  di¬ 
rectly  to  network  devices,  not  to 
other  management  systems,”  he 
says.  “It’s  a  fundamental  issue:  Is 
the  DEC  system  talking  to  other 
management  systems,  and  if  so, 
are  things  set  up  with  their  imple¬ 
mentation  of  OSI  to  really  make 
that  easier?” 

Gartner  Group’s  Wendler  sees 
the  linking  of  management  sys¬ 
tems  as  a  good  thing.  “There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  tying  into 
other  vendors’  management  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  says.  “It’s  definitely 
more  open  than  NetView.  And  the 
fact  that  you  can  direct,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Codex’s  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  from  EMA  is  a  net 
positive.” 

But  Dzubeck  says  he  feels  that 
the  centralized/distributed  di¬ 
chotomy  of  EMA  could  create  net¬ 
work  traffic  problems.  “DECnet’s 
architecture  is  really  distribut¬ 
ed,”  he  explains.  “When  you  start 
to  impress  a  centralized  function 


on  it,  does  it  start  to  feed  every¬ 
thing  back  and  produce  clogs? 
How  much  overhead  does  this  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  network?  That’s 
still  a  question.” 

According  to  Dzubeck,  anoth¬ 
er  unsolved  question  is  what  type 
of  data  base  will  comprise  the 
Management  Information  Repos¬ 
itory. 

“[DEC  would]  like  it  to  be  a 
nonrelational,  object-oriented 
data  base,”  he  says.  Using  such  a 
data  base  could  cause  problems 
due  to  the  relational  data  bases 
used  by  some  of  DEC’S  seven  part¬ 
ners  in  their  management  sys¬ 
tems;  however,  Dzubeck  says, 
DEC  may  already  be  working  on  a 
solution. 

DEC  plans  to  use  the  Remote 
Procedure  Call  technology  in 
Apollo  Computer,  Inc.’s  Network 
Computing  System  to  support 
wide-area  networking  applica¬ 
tions.  Dzubeck  says  this  may  be 
the  foundation  technology  for 
linking  the  different  data  bases. 

DEC’S  insistence  on  an  object- 
oriented  data  base  reflects  some 
of  its  commitment  to  OSI;  OSI 
management  recommendations 
are  based  on  object-oriented  data 
bases.  The  difficulty,  according  to 
Herman,  is  that  today’s  commer¬ 
cial  data  base  technology  is  rela¬ 
tional. 

EMA  as  a  market  strategy 

EMA’s  biggest  competitors  are 
IBM’s  NetView,  AT&T’s  Accumas- 
ter  Integrator  and  HP’s  Open- 
View.  AT&T’s  minicomputer- 
based  Accumaster  Integrator  is 
the  core  component  of  UNMA 
(“AT&T  offers  crown  jewel  in 
UNMA  plan,”  NW,  Feb.  6). 

IBM’s  NetView,  while  not  uni¬ 
versally  lauded,  is  a  working,  via¬ 
ble  product.  And  HP  recently  an¬ 
nounced  alliances  with  3Com 
Corp.  and  other  vendors  to  boost 
( continued  on  page  38 ) 
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( continued  from  page  37) 
its  enterprise  connectivity  strate¬ 
gy.  Why  is  DEC  bringing  in  EMA? 

“There’s  a  third  of  a  million 
DECnet  VAX  licenses  out  there,” 
DEC’S  Korfsays.  “We  want  to  pro¬ 
tect  [user]  investment.” 

“I  think  that  any  major  vendor 
that  doesn’t  have  a  strategy  like 
this  is  missing  the  boat,”  says 
Nancy  Kirk,  director  of  research 
at  The  Sierra  Group,  an  industry 
research  firm  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 
“It’s  a  requirement  to  stay  in  the 
game.” 

“All  big  vendors  have  a  net¬ 
work  support  program,”  Wendler 
says.  “EMA  is  the  key  to  DEC’S. 
IBM  is  much  better  positioned  in 
network  support.  They  have 
about  18,000  employees  in  their 
systems  integration  division,  as 
well  as  an  established  history  of 
doing  systems  integration  for  the 
federal  government.  DEC  has 
zero.  DEC  had  to  protect  its  flank 
on  network  management. 

“EMA  will  absolutely  not  al¬ 
low  DEC  to  make  a  dent  in  IBM’s 
position,”  Wendler  says.  “For  ex¬ 
isting  SNA  networks,  EMA  brings 
nothing  to  the  table.  If  I’m  on  an 
SNA  network  and  you’re  going  to 
pitch  EMA  to  me,  forget  it. 

“It  would  probably  be  a  good 
idea  [for  DEC]  to  include  IBM 
connectivity/manageability  to 
keep  their  installed  base  happy,” 
says  Kathryn  Korostoff,  a  sys¬ 
tems  integration  analyst  with  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.,  a  comput¬ 


er  and  communications  market 
research  firm  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “It  doesn’t  have  to  be  fan¬ 
cy.  Given  the  huge  overlap  in  in¬ 
stalled  bases,  somebody’s  going 
to  do  it,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
them.” 

“I  can  see  an  SNA  Access  Mod¬ 
ule  being  a  very  powerful  tool,” 
says  Grubin.  “If  somebody  want¬ 
ed  to  market  that,  they  would 
have  a  dynamite  product.” 

DEC  declined  to  comment  on 
whether  it  will  develop  such  a 
product.  “Somebody  could  write 
an  SNA  Access  Module  if  they  so 
chose,”  Korf  says.  “If  you  look  at 
interfacing  into  the  SNA  world,  it 
doesn’t  say  anywhere  that  DEC 
has  to  build  them  all.  We  may 
build  some,  but  there  is  nothing 
restricting  third  parties  from  do¬ 
ing  so.  Obviously,  it’s  a  long-term 
goal  to  provide  all  that.” 

Korf  agrees,  however,  that 
connecting  EMA  into  SNA  and 
NetView  would  be  a  good  way  to 
convince  users  that  EMA  is  a  via¬ 
ble  product. 

In  Dzubeck’s  opinion,  DEC 
may  be  waiting  for  IBM  to  make 
the  first  move.  “When  IBM  re¬ 
leases  their  [Common  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  Protocol/ 
Common  Management  Infor¬ 
mation  Service]  products  next 
year,  it’ll  be  more  feasible  for 
DEC  to  make  a  module,”  he  says. 
“Right  now,  they’d  have  to  do  it 
the  AT&T  way,  which  is  to  have 
somebody  else  code  the  module. 


You’ve  got  a  marketing  problem 
here;  neither  company  is  working 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  users.” 

One  on  one  on  one 

Some  analysts  don’t  see  any 
head-to-head  competition  for 
enterprisewide  management 
among  the  big  vendors. 

“You’ll  have  three  or  four 
[EMA-type  systems]  in  major  ac¬ 
counts,”  Dzubeck  predicts. 
“They’ll  be  integrable.  You’ll 


T  T  e’ve  proven 
the  concept . . .  The 
issue  is  making  it  into 
a  supportable 
product.” 

▲  ▲A 


have  one  user  presence  with  mul¬ 
tiple  network  management  sys¬ 
tems.”  For  now  though,  he  sees 
AT&T  having  a  better  position 
than  the  others  since  AT&T’s  Ac- 
cumaster  Integrator  is  a  more  in¬ 
dependent  solution. 

“The  Integrator  is  a  different 
story,”  Dzubeck  states.  “There’s 
no  reason  it  can’t  manage  an  IBM 


account  or  a  DEC  account.  In 
DEC’S  case,  [EMA]  is  too  intimate. 
The  only  vendor  out  there  that’s  a 
true  third  party  at  the  moment  is 
AT&T.” 

The  Sierra  Group’s  Kirk 
doesn’t  see  any  of  the  four  major 
vendors  —  AT&T,  DEC,  HP  and 
IBM  —  as  viable,  objective  inte¬ 
grators.  “Everybody’s  saying 
‘We’ll  embrace  the  world,’  but  the 
reality  is  going  to  be  a  long  time 
coming,”  she  says. 

All  dressed  up  .  . . 

Despite  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau’s  proclamation,  the  world 
will  not  necessarily  beat  a  path  to 
your  door  if  you  build  a  better 
mousetrap.  Users  often  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  patient  with  vendors. 

“Users  aren’t  going  to  wait  for 
the  best  top-of-the-line  prod¬ 
ucts,”  Kirk  says.  “They’re  not 
necessarily  going  to  go  out  and 
buy  into  Digital’s  grand  scheme 
unless  they  can  do  it  today.  And  it 
has  to  be  cost-effective.” 

Others,  including  DEC,  feel 
that  the  most  important  users, 
those  with  DECnet  installations, 
will  wait. 

“When  they  were  just  compet¬ 
ing  against  IBM  and  NetView,  it 
wasn’t  so  bad,”  Herman  says. 
“IBM  just  wasn’t  going  to  be  able 
to  make  NetView  that  much  better 
that  quickly. 

“The  real  problem  for  DEC  to¬ 
day  is  AT&T,”  he  says.  “AT&T  is 
doing  a  lot  of  what  DEC  is  doing 


—  OSI,  modular,  tying  together 
other  vendors’  systems.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  you  can  walk  up 
and  touch  AT&T’s  product.  Mar¬ 
ket  perception  has  shifted  to 
AT&T  as  the  leader  in  network 
management  systems.  ” 

‘  ‘The  real  issue  is  what  can  [us¬ 
ers]  do  to  survive  today,”  Korf  ex¬ 
plains.  “EMA  isn’t  a  pipe  dream. 
We’ve  proven  the  concept;  it 
works.  The  issue  is  making  it  into 
a  supportable  product.  The  strat¬ 
egy  is  to  inform  users,  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  enhance  the  products  avail¬ 
able  today  and  migrate  them  to 
EMA,  and  to  help  users  actually 
manage  their  networks.” 

The  consensus  is  that  DEC  is 
making  the  right  moves  and  is  se¬ 
rious  about  building  a  solid,  OSI- 
based  enterprise  networking  ar¬ 
chitecture  that  will  be  able  to 
grow  and  migrate  as  technology 
evolves. 

“We  think  EMA  is  a  very  well- 
thought-out  architecture,” 
Wendler  says.  “It’s  going  to  be 
very  similar  to  NetView,  and  it 
will  integrate  several  products. 
Beyond  that,  they’re  going  to  im¬ 
prove  the  management  of  DEC¬ 
net.  And  that’s  vital  to  them.  DEC 
has  to  make  EMA  successful  for 
DECnet  networks;  they  really 
should  be  able  to  do  so  by  1990.” 

Otherwise,  DEC  may  find  itself 
all  dressed  up  for  the  dance,  only 
to  discover  that  the  users  are  al¬ 
ready  dancing  with  other  ven¬ 
dors.  □ 


Esrey  on 
long  haul 

continued  from  page  12 
were  given  to  others. 

Do  you  discount  service 
prices  for  individual  custom¬ 
ers  too?  Is  there  a  double 
standard  here? 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  the 
dominant  vendor  with  that  type 
of  market  share.  Each  customer 
we  won  from  somebody  else  has 
justified  our  existence  and  has 
not  been  handed  to  us.  I  think 
AT&T  has  an  obligation  to  treat 
all  those  customers  the  same. 
They  do  have  monopoly  power  in 
the  marketplace. 

Sure,  we  compete  for  custom¬ 
ers,  and  we  try  to  satisfy  and  meet 
their  unique  requirements  in  a  lot 
of  different  ways. 

That  may  include  price,  but  we 
will  do  for  all  customers  the  same 
type  of  thing  on  that  type  of  ser¬ 
vice.  We  don’t  wait  until  some¬ 
body  else  comes  in  and  tries  to 
take  the  customer  away  and  then 
decide  to  give  that  customer  a 
break. 


United  Telecom  said  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  controlling  interest 
in  US  Sprint  in  part  to  im¬ 
prove  management.  Have 
you  seen  any  benefits? 

I  have,  and  I  think  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Sprint  has.  They  don’t 
have  people  coming  in  from  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  asking  a  lot  of 
questions  from  both  parents.  All 
the  questions  may  have  merit,  but 
if  you  have  to  justify  something  to 
two  organizations,  it’s  obviously 
cumbersome. 

Is  there  some  concern 
from  the  local  telephone  side 
of  United  Telecom  that  the 
company  is  focusing  too 
much  on  US  Sprint? 

For  several  years,  our  local  ex¬ 
change  business  has  been  the 
core  of  United  [Telecom].  It  has 
produced  outstanding  results. 
They’ve  seen  a  lot  of  activity  and 
interest  toward  Sprint  as  the  new 
boy  on  the  block.  I  think  that’s 
created  some  consternation  and 
some  ‘Gee,  do  we  have  things  out 
of  perspective  here?’ 

But  I  think  our  employees 
have  seen  what  has  happened  at 


Sprint,  and  a  lot  of  them  have 
moved  over  [to  Sprint]  and 
switched  their  career  paths  and 
have  been  able  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  Sprint. 

What  are  the  benefits  of 
having  both  a  local  and  a 
long-distance  business  with¬ 
in  United  Telecom? 

You’re  really  dealing  within 
the  same  industry.  All  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  and  management  people 
are  dealing  within  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry. 

[That  involves]  providing 
high-quality  service  to  custom¬ 
ers,  [offering]  new  products  and 
services,  putting  out  bills,  han¬ 
dling  the  customer  service,  and 
handling  the  regulatory  and  leg¬ 
islative  issues.  Obviously,  there  is 
a  much  higher  emphasis  on  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  in  the  interex¬ 
change  market.  Otherwise,  the 
functional  requirements  are  very 
similar. 

There  is  great  opportunity  to 
trade  knowledge  and  expertise  in 
that  if  you  need  an  expert  here  or 
there  or  if  you  have  a  particular 
problem,  you  can  transfer  a  man¬ 


ager.  Obviously,  we’re  very  care¬ 
ful  because  our  businesses  are 
regulated  differently. 

Why  did  US  Sprint  acquire 
Private  TransAtlantic  Tele¬ 
communications  System, 
Inc.  (PTAT)? 

The  real  story  is  not  so  much 
the  PTAT  deal  itself  but  the  alli¬ 
ance  we  formed  with  Cable  & 
Wireless  PLC  that  will  allow  us  to 
bring  some  new  products  to  the 
marketplace  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  type  of  things  I’m  talking 
about  are  services  like  interna¬ 
tional  [Virtual  Private  Network], 
international  private  line  and 
Global  FON  card  (“US  Sprint 
promises  global  VPN,  T-l  up¬ 
grades,  800  service  boost,”  NW, 
March  20). 

The  cable  will  be  in  service 
around  Aug.  1 .  Right  away,  just  in 
terms  of  plain  old  international 
service,  customers  will  see  quali¬ 
ty  that  is  wonderful  100%  of  the 
time.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  I’d 
say  these  other  products  will  be 
available  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1990.  Some  of  them  we’d  hope  to 
have  up  [and  running]  sooner.  □ 


Letters 

continued  from  page  25 

the  many  intermediate  supervi¬ 
sors  whose  major  task  is  to  watch 
other  members  of  the  staff  work. 
■  Disposing  of  an  elaborate 
headquarters  structure  that  may 
be  located  on  elaborately  land¬ 
scaped  grounds. 

The  introduction  of  telecom¬ 
muting  into  most  organizations 
will  initiate  a  process  of  radical 
change  that  can  be  expected  to 
prove  much  more  complex  and 
far-reaching  than  is  commonly 
suggested. 

Most  efforts  to  introduce  what 
might  be  termed  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  have  floundered  because 
those  involved  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  have  failed  to  understand  the 
nature  and  impact  of  altering  the 
basic  way  in  which  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  structured  and  does  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  much  more  in¬ 
volved  here  than  simply  improv¬ 
ing  throughput  or  expanding 
bandwidth. 

Belden  Menkus 
Independent  consultant 
Hillsboro,  Tenn. 


Correction:  The  following  product  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Feb.  20  Buyer’s  Guide  on  token-ring  local  networks: 

Vendor 

Product 

Compatibility 

PCs 

supported 

Backbone 

medium 

Backbone 

speed 

(bit/sec) 

Redundant 
link  support 

Maximum 
number  of 
stations 
supported 

Devices  per 
multistation 
access  unit 

Packet 
data  field 
(bytes) 

Network 

operating 

system 

Network 

protocols 

Gateways 

Price 

Ungermann- 
Bass,  Inc. 

Net/One  Token 
Ring 

802.5,  IBM 
Token-Ring 

IBM  PC,  PC 
XT,  PC  AT, 
PS/2  family 

Twisted  pair 

4M 

Yes 

260  shielded, 
72  unshielded 

20 

4,096 

Net/One  MS, 
OS/2  LAN 
Manager, 
Net/One  PC, 
NetWare,  IBM 
PC  LAN 

XNS,  TCP/IP, 
NETBIOS 
Extended  User 
Interface, 
NETBIOS 

Net/One  Token 
Ring  — 
Ethernet  Data 
Link.  Bridge, 
asynchronous 
terminal  server, 
3270 

Varies 

depending  on 
size  and 
configuration 
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AT&T  reveals  rates  for  FTS  2000 

continued  from  page  1 


vices,  complete  with  pricing  in¬ 
formation.  “AT&T  plans  to  file 
the  [tariff]  again  .  .  .  and  include 
the  FTS  2000  rates  on  the  public 
record,"  the  letter  said. 

Volume  equals  savings 

At  the  users  group  meeting, 
Gary  Forsee,  AT&T’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  for  General  Services 
Administration  programs,  said, 
“There  is  a  clear  requirement 
that  [FTS  2000]  costs  be  lower 
than  commercially  available 
rates.”  There  is  little  chance  that 
corporate  users  would  be  able  to 
generate  the  traffic  volume  need¬ 
ed  to  justify  the  deep  discounts 
AT&T  offered  the  government. 

Forsee  said  there  will  be  mini¬ 
mal  difference  between  the  prices 
billed  to  agencies  on  AT&T’s  por¬ 
tion  of  the  FTS  2000  network  and 
on  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.’s  portion  due  to  the  use  of 
“equalized  rates.” 

The  GSA,  which  oversees  the 
network,  has  decided  to  bill  agen¬ 
cies  at  a  rate  that  is  an  average  of 
the  prices  to  be  charged  by  both 
carriers. 

Under  such  an  equalized  rate 
structure,  Forsee  said  the  cost  of 


X.500  eases 
integration 

continued  from  page  1 

for  computer  communications. 

Development  of  the  messag¬ 
ing  directory  is  part  of  the  utili¬ 
ty’s  effort  to  link  the  diverse  E- 
mail  systems  and  networks  used 
by  its  32,000  employees.  The  di¬ 
rectory  provides  a  consistent, 
simple  way  for  employees  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  addresses  needed  to  send 
messages  to  users  of  other  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  a  standard  format,  the  di¬ 
rectory  lists  E-mail  addresses, 
telephone  numbers  and  other  in¬ 
formation  about  each  employee 
and  contractor  with  which  the 
utility  does  business.  Without 
such  a  directory,  users  would 
have  to  maintain  their  own  ad¬ 
dress  files  or  be  limited  to  the  di¬ 
rectory  provided  by  their  E-mail 
system. 

To  make  its  directory  accessi¬ 
ble  to  anyone  on  the  network, 
Ontario  Hydro  opted  for  what  it 
calls  a  quasi-distributed  directory 
concept. 

The  company  extracted  infor¬ 
mation  from  personnel  records 
and  created  a  data  base  using  data 
fields  defined  in  the  X.500  stan¬ 
dard.  The  directory  is  stored  on 
an  IBM  VM-based  mainframe  here 
and  downloaded  to  local  net  file 
servers  in  the  utility’s  100  of¬ 
fices.  Employees  at  each  site  ex¬ 
tract  information  from  that  copy. 

That  approach  differs  from 
the  truly  distributed  approach 
called  for  in  X.500.  In  an  X.500 
directory  environment,  each  site 
would  maintain  a  portion  of  the 
data  base,  not  a  full  copy,  and  us¬ 
ers  would  be  able  to  transparent¬ 
ly  queryr  any  portion. 


a  five-minute  switched  voice  call 
on  a  high-density  route  —  such 
as  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  San 
Francisco  —  would  drop  by  about 
half,  to  approximately  13-5  cents 
per  minute  below  FTS  2000  rates. 

Since  this  is  an  averaged  price, 
and  analysts  have  speculated  that 
AT&T  underbid  US  Sprint’s  FTS 
2000  prices,  AT&T’s  rates  for 
switched  voice  service  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  fall  below  13-5 
cents. 

AT&T’s  prices  for  corporate 
users  are  higher,  even  under  spe¬ 
cial  tariff  arrangements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  AT&T  is  offering  1  + 
switched  voice  service  to  Marriott 
Corp.  at  16.5  cents  per  minute 
under  a  special  arrangement 
dubbed  Hospitality  Network  Ser¬ 
vice.  AT&T  is  charging  Holiday 
Corp.  15.8  cents  per  minute  un¬ 
der  its  Tariff  15  discount  offer, 
according  to  information  provid¬ 
ed  by  MCI  Telecommunications 
Corp.,  which  competed  for  the 
hotel  chain’s  business. 

Kenneth  Phillips,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Corporate 
Telecommunications  Users,  a 
group  of  the  largest  corporate 
telecommunications  users  in  the 


Ontario  Hydro  had  to  build  its 
own  personal  computer-  and 
mainframe-based  applications  to 
enable  employees  to  request  in¬ 
formation  from  the  directory. 
The  company  also  had  to  develop 
directory  management  software 
to  process  those  requests,  Car- 
ayannakis  said. 

In  addition,  the  utility  devel¬ 
oped  an  application  that  enables 
each  of  its  sites  to  update  the  cen¬ 
tral  directory. 

In  place  for  the  past  month, 
Ontario  Hydro’s  directory  is  cur¬ 
rently  used  by  600  employees.  It 
was  built  after  the  utility  installed 
a  gateway  to  link  employees  us¬ 
ing  Consumers  Software,  Inc.’s 
local  network-based  Network 
Courier  E-mail  software  to  an 
IBM  Professional  Office  System 
(PROFS)  network. 

The  utility  wants  to  add  gate¬ 
ways  to  the  PROFS  net  to  link  em¬ 
ployees  who  use  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.’s  Wang  Office,  Data 
General  Corp.’s  CEO  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  All-In- 1  and 
VAX  Mail. 

The  utility  is  implementing 
the  directory  on  its  host  and  a  mix 
of  local  nets.  Those  nets  include 
Sytek,  Inc.’s  LocaJNet  2000  and 
LocalNet  6000,  Ungermann- 
Bass,  Inc.’s  Net/One  and  IBM  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Networks  running  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  and  IBM’s  PC 
LAN  network  operating  systems. 

Local  net  administrators  and  a 
mainframe  operator  update  the 
directory  by  creating  an  update 
file,  which  is  then  transmitted 
overnight  via  SNA  to  the  main¬ 
frame.  The  host  updates  the  cen¬ 
tral  data  base  and  downloads  new 
copies  to  the  servers  the  next  day. 

“What  we  have  is  a  complete 
data  base  on  each  net  at  each 


country,  said  he  does  not  think  it 
is  unfair  that  the  government  will 
be  receiving  lower  rates. 

But  he  said  corporate  users 
should  be  able  to  get  the  same 
prices  if  they  can  commit  to  the 
same  traffic  volumes.  Provisions 
in  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  prevent  AT&T  from  dis¬ 
criminating  between  similar  cus¬ 
tomers  taking  the  same  service. 

Jim  Blaszak,  counsel  for  the 
Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications  Us¬ 
ers  Committee,  said  he  does  not 
expect  users  to  protest  if  AT&T’s 
rates  for  FTS  2000  are  lower  than 
generally  available  prices.  He 
said  users  realize  that  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  FTS  2000  network 
yield  particularly  attractive  rates 
for  the  government. 

But  Blaszak  said  customers 
may  use  the  FTS  2000  rates  as  a 
benchmark  for  future  network 
deals.  “I  would  expect  large  users 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  rates  in 
whatever  negotiations  there 
might  be  with  AT&T  or  the  other 
carriers,”  he  said. 

Susan  Gately,  senior  consul¬ 
tant  with  Economics  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.,  a  Boston-based  re¬ 
search  firm,  agreed.  “Once  the 
lower  [FTS  2000]  rates  are  out, 
large  customers  will  start  crying 
for  lower  rates.”  □ 


site,”  Carayannakis  said.  “You 
may  say  its  redundant.  However, 
response  time  is  quick,  and  the 
data  is  accurate  within  24  hours.” 

Users  extract  data  from  the  di¬ 
rectory  using  workstation  and 
server  software  supporting  vari¬ 
ous  protocols.  Workstations  and 
the  mainframe  run  an  application 
similar  to  X.500’s  Directory  User 
Agent.  That  application  transpar¬ 
ently  transmits  data  requests  via 
the  local  net  or  SNA  net  to  file 
server-  or  host-based  Directory 
Service  Agent  software.  □ 


User  sidesteps 
NetView/PC 

continued  from  page  1 
here.  He  said  the  company  is  con¬ 
fident  it  can  enhance  the  various 
intelligent  devices  in  its  network 
to  enable  the  monitoring  and 
control  of  all  components  from 
its  mainframe-based  NetView  net¬ 
work  management  system. 

“You  would  believe  from 
[IBM’s  and  other  vendors’]  litera¬ 
ture  that  some  of  what  we’ve 
done  is  not  doable,”  Brener  said. 
“We’d  like  to  dispel  that.” 

As  a  first  step  to  bringing 
third-party  equipment  directly 
under  NetView,  the  company  fo¬ 
cused  its  efforts  on  the  cluster 
controllers  it  has  installed 
around  the  country  to  support 
dial-up  point-of-sale  transaction 
authorization  terminals. 

The  controllers  convert  the 
POS  terminals’  native  Visa  proto¬ 
col,  a  300  bit/sec  ASCII  protocol, 
to  an  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  LU  0  session  for  com¬ 
munications  with  a  mainframe 
that  authorizes  or  rejects  the 
transaction,  Brener  said. 

Although  these  specialized 
controllers  can  generate  alarms 
for  NetView,  the  company  could 
not  control  the  devices  from  a 
NetView  console  without  install¬ 
ing  NetView/PC,  Brener  said. 

Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  vendor  of  the  controller, 
which  Brenner  declined  to  name, 
American  Express  developed  net¬ 
work  management  software  that 
lets  the  devices  generate  Net- 
View-compatible  generic  alerts 
and  respond  to  commands  issued 
by  a  second  software  component 
running  on  the  host  with  NetView. 

The  ability  to  respond  to  com¬ 
mands  is  an  important  feature, 
Brener  said,  because  it  gives  the 
network  operator  the  ability  to 
request  information,  such  as  av¬ 


erage  response  times,  from  the 
controller  device.  Network  oper¬ 
ators  can  use  that  information  to 
set  or  change  thresholds. 

Alarms  are  routed  from  con¬ 
trollers  to  an  American  Express 
IBM  3745  front-end  processor 
using  a  System  Services  Control 
Point-to-physical  unit  session 
carried  over  the  same  physical 
link  as  the  authorization  data. 
The  network  control  program 
forwards  the  alarms  through 
VTAM  to  NetView. 

To  upgrade  the  controllers, 
American  Express  had  to  define 
the  generic  alerts  the  devices 
would  generate  as  well  as  the 
commands  they  have  to  accept. 
That  job  fell  to  John  Shelby,  man¬ 
ager  of  network  software  support 
at  the  company,  who  completed  it 
in  about  four  months. 

Working  from  IBM  technical 
manuals,  Shelby  provided  the 
controller  vendor  with  a  bit-for- 
bit  description  of  each  generic 
alert  and  command  American  Ex¬ 
press  required.  Also  included  was 
a  set  of  recommended  operator 
responses  to  each  alert,  Brener 
said.  The  vendor  developed  the 
code  to  implement  the  alerts  and 
commands  on  its  device. 

Shelby  stressed  that  the  same 
type  of  code  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  if  the  company  had  opted 
to  use  NetView/PC. 

To  meet  the  ultimate  goal  of 
managing  its  entire  multivendor 
voice  and  data  network  from  Net- 
View,  American  Express  is  push¬ 
ing  vendors  to  supply  the  func¬ 
tional  equivalent  of  NetView/PC 
in  their  devices,  Brener  said. 

“Most  of  [the  devices]  are  in¬ 
telligent  boxes  and  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  providing  the  NetView 
function,”  said  Larry  Marcus, 
manager  of  network  systems  for 
American  Express  Worldwide 
Telecommunications.  “Why  have 
NetView/PC  sitting  in  there?”  □ 


"We  choose 

Codex’s  19.2  kbps  modem 
because  they  offer  prompt 
orvsite  service:  the  best 
network  insurance 
of  all.” 

See  us  on  page  43. 
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louVe  got  the  best 
computers  and  the  most  reliable 
network  in  the  world,  but  your 
data  transmission  still  gets 
garbled. 

Maybe  you’re  buying 
die  wrong  modems.” 


— Ed  Hines,  Engineering  and  Quality  Director  of 
AT&T  manufacturing  plant,  Montgomery,  Illinois 


“No  one  would  blame  you  for  being 
frustrated. 

You’ve  spent  millions  on  an  infor¬ 
mation  system  because  its  critical  to  your 
business  and  when  it  goes  down  it  can 
drive  you  crazy.  Very  often  there’s  a  very 
simple  reason  for  what’s  going  wrong 
and  it  may  not  be  the  computer  at  all. 

Maybe  it’s  the  modem. 

If  your  data  transmission  is  important 
enough  for  you  to  use  the  AT&T  Network, 
it’s  important  enough  for  you  to  use  AT&T 
DATAPHONE®  II  data  communications 

i 

equipment. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  specifically 
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designed  to  transmit  over  the  best  net¬ 
work  in  the  world.  The  AT&T  Network. 
For  another,  this  equipment  is  designed 
and  manufactured  with  the  same 
obsession  for  quality  and  reliability  as 
the  network  itself. 

I  know,  because  we  make  it. 

While  other  vendors’  equipment  is 
often  checked  randomly  for  quality, 
every  single  one  of  the  AT&T  units  we 
make  is  tested.  Not  once,  but  three  times. 
Each  component  is  subjected  to  three 
different  environmental  tests  simulta¬ 
neously:  temperature  variations,  power 
cycling  and  loop-test  patterns.  That’s 


unique  to  the  industry 

This  results  in  AT&T  data  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  having  among  the 
highest  mean  time  to  failure  rates  of  any 
in  the  industry  Up  to  17  years  for  AT&T 
data  service  units. 

If  your  information  system  is 
priceless,  don’t  skimp  on  the  one  thing 
that  can  make  it  worthless.” 

For  more  information  about  AT&T 
DATAPHONE II  data  communications 
equipment,  see  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive,  your  authorized  AT&T  Reseller 
or  call  1  800  247-1212,  ext.  716.  In 
Canada,  call  1  800  387-6100. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


AT&T  to  benefit 
from  regulation 

continued  from  page  2 
er  obvious  targets  for  cuts. 

But  improvements  in  profit¬ 
ability  will  not  come  overnight, 
Boczar  predicted.  “When  you 
have  a  large  ship  that’s  turning 
around,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
turn,”  he  said. 

Profits  will  begin  to  grow  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  1990,  according  to 
Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Archi¬ 
tects,  Inc.,  a  communications 
consulting  firm  in  Washington, 
D.C.  “I  think  AT&T  will  make 
more  than  people  ever  anticipat¬ 
ed,”  Dzubeck  said.  “If  AT&T  can 
make  30%,  let  them  make  30%. ” 

Under  current  regulation, 
Dzubeck  said,  AT&T  has  been  un¬ 
der  “artificial  requirements”  to 
spend  money.  Cutting  costs 
should  not  be  difficult,  he  added. 

If  AT&T’s  profits  increase  sig¬ 
nificantly,  the  price  cap  plan  will 
be  good  for  business  users,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  It  is  likely  that  AT&T 
will  invest  increased  profits  to 
further  upgrade  its  network  and 
to  support  R&D  on  advanced  tele¬ 
communications  services,  Dzu¬ 
beck  said. 

The  introduction  of  these  new 
services  will  set  the  stage  for  “an 
even  more  vibrant  market,”  as 
AT&T’s  rivals  battle  to  keep  pace 
or  gain  an  edge,  Boczar  said. 

AT&T  is  likely  to  invest  some 
of  its  new  profits  in  acquisitions, 
Dzubeck  said.  It  has  shown  an  in¬ 
creased  willingness  to  acquire 


new  technology,  as  illustrated  by 
its  recent  purchase  of  Paradyne 
Corp. 

Split  decision 

Industry  watchers  were  split 
on  how  AT&T  will  use  its  new 
pricing  flexibility.  If  AT&T 
chooses  to  slash  prices  to  floors 
set  by  the  FCC,  a  price  war  is  pos¬ 
sible,  said  Robert  Self,  the  New 
York-based  author  of  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  For  Less,  a  guide  to  long¬ 
distance  services  in  the  U.S. 

AT&T  has  been  preparing  for 
price  cap  regulation  for  months 
by  repositioning  or  repricing  just 
about  every  offering  in  its  long¬ 
distance  arsenal,  Self  said.  Now, 
within  the  price  cap  limits,  AT&T 
can  increase  or  decrease  prices  to 
an  optimum  level,  he  added. 

“I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a 
price  war,”  Self  said.  “AT&T  has 
said  in  several  places  that  it  has 
yet  to  be  aggressive  on  price.” 

Other  analysts  disagreed. 

“I  don’t  see  any  major  price 
war,”  Boczar  said.  “I  think  this 
would  be  an  invitation  for  reregu¬ 
lation  and  it  would  counteract 
some  of  the  progress  that  AT&T 
has  made  in  the  regulatory  arena 
in  the  last  few  years.” 

Any  precipitous  moves  on 
AT&T’s  part  would  be  surprising, 
agreed  Bob  Wilkes,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  analyst  at  Brown 
Brothers  Harriman  &  Co.,  a  New 
York-based  brokerage  firm. 
“AT&T  is  still  somewhat  in  a  po¬ 
litical  arena,  and  what’s  been 
done  can  be  undone  if  it  has  to 
be,”  he  said.  □ 


Card  suppliers 
wage  price  war 

continued  from  page  2 
4M  bit/sec  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  Adapter  II  card  twice  in  the 
past  four  months.  The  cost  of  the 
IBM  adapter  was  cut  27%,  from 
$895  to  $650,  the  spokeswoman 
said.  IBM’s  Token-Ring  adapter 
prices  were  not  affected  by  the 
company’s  recent  across-the- 
board  5%  price  hike  (see  “IBM 
implements  5%  price  hike  on 
products,  services,”  page  11). 

IBM  currently  sells  80%  of  all 
token-ring  adapter  cards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  supplied  by  Rick 
Villars,  senior  analyst  for  local 
networks  at  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  But  increased  competition 
from  third-party  vendors  will 
cause  IBM’s  adapter  sales  to 
erode  to  about  60%  by  the  end  of 
1990,  Villars  predicted. 

Token-ring  board  vendors  are 
resorting  to  price  cuts  to  gain 
market  share  from  IBM  and  other 
rivals.  IDC  estimates  that  1 . 1  mil¬ 
lion  token-ring  cards  will  ship 
this  year,  an  increase  of  90%  over 
the  576,000  shipped  in  1988. 

Confidence  abounds 

Users  said  they  are  more  con¬ 
fident  these  days  about  interop¬ 
erability  between  third-party  to¬ 
ken-ring  adapters  and  IBM 
products  because  IBM,  the  de  fac¬ 
to  industry  standard  maker,  has 
worked  closely  with  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  to  develop  a  standard 
chipset  that  provides  both  IEEE 


802.2  logical  link  control  and 
IEEE  802.5  token-ring  compati¬ 
bility. 

The  IEEE  802.2  functionality 
will  enable  third-party  adapter 
suppliers  to  offer  an  option  on 
their  cut-rate  boards  that  would 
make  them  interoperable  with 
IBM  counterparts.  That  way, 
third-party  vendors  could  offer  a 
low-cost  board  to  small  compa¬ 
nies  for  whom  IBM  interoperabil¬ 
ity  is  not  a  factor,  and  they  could 
offer  the  802.2  option  to  compa¬ 
nies  that  need  interoperability 
with  IBM  nets. 

Racore’s  $399  board,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  provides  only  802.5  com¬ 
patibility.  In  order  to  interoper¬ 
ate  with  IBM  Token-Ring  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  requires  a  daughterboard 
that  supports  the  802.2  standard. 
The  daughterboard  option  costs 
$70. 

True  Blue  at  heart 

Despite  the  lure  of  lower 
prices  and  interoperability  with 
IBM  Token-Ring  offerings,  some 
stalwart  IBM  users  said  they  will 
not  switch  to  third-party  4M  bit/ 
sec  token-ring  adapter  offerings. 

“We’ll  stick  with  IBM  Token- 
Ring  adapters  because  we’re  en¬ 
sured  of  compatibility  and  ser¬ 
vice,”  said  Glen  Holcomb, 
personal  computer  specialist  at 
Mutual  of  America,  an  insurance 
company  in  New  York.  “We  just 
don’t  want  to  take  the  risk  that  a 
board  will  fail  and  we’ll  be  with¬ 
out  a  replacement  part  or  that  we 
can’t  get  service  within  24 
hours.”  □ 


alendar 

April  10-11,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  —  Service  Trends 
’89.  Contact:  The  Ledgeway 
Group,  Inc.,  430  Bedford  St., 
Lexington,  Mass.  02173; 
(617)  862-8500. 

April  10- 13,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  —  Electronic  Imag¬ 
ing  ’89  West.  Contact:  CAP 
International,  Inc.,  1  Long- 
water  Circle,  Norwell,  Mass. 
02061;  (617)  982-9500. 

April  10-13,  Chicago  — 
MACdex.  The  Center  of  the 
MAC  Reseller  Universe. 

Contact:  Interface  Group, 
Inc.,  300  First  Ave.,  Needham, 
Mass.  02194;  (617)  449- 
6600. 

April  11-12,  Chicago  — 
Critical  Mission:  Strategic 
Manufacturing  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems.  Contact:  The 
Yankee  Group,  200  Portland 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02114; 
(617)367-1000. 

April  11-12,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  —  North  American 
MAP/TOP  Users  Group 
Meeting.  Contact:  North 
American  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group,  P.O.  Box  1157,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48106;  (313) 
769-4456. 

April  11-13,  New  Or¬ 
leans  —  EDI  ’89.  Contact: 
Data  Interchange  Standards 
Association,  Suite  355,  1800 
Diagonal  Road,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314;  (703)  548-7005. 

April  11-14,  Tysons 
Corner,  Va.  —  19th  Annu¬ 
al  Infodata  International 
Conference.  Contact:  Info- 
data  Systems,  Inc.,  5  Tobey 
Village  Office  Park,  Pittsford, 
N.Y.  14534;  (716)  381-7430. 

April  12,  New  York  — 
Communications  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  (CMA) 
Membership  Meeting  & 
Professional  Education 
Program.  Contact:  CMA,  40 
Morristown  Road,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.J.  07924;  (201)  766- 
3824. 

April  12-13,  Hartford, 
Conn.  —  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Technologies  for  the 
Non-Engineering  Profes¬ 
sional.  Contact:  Data-Tech 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  2429, 
Lakeview  Plaza,  Clifton,  N.J. 
07015;  (201)  478-5400. 

April  1 3-14,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  —  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Industry  Executive 
Conference.  Contact:  INPUT, 
1 280  Villa  St.,  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  94041;  (415)  961- 
3300. 
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Novell  buys  Excelan 
to  extend  reach 

continued  from  page  1 

to-Ethernet  market  with  its  FastPath  4 
gateway. 

For  Novell  NetWare  users,  the  wedding 
of  the  two  companies  is  likely  to  offer 
tighter  integration  between  NetWare  nets 
and  networks  based  on  TCP/IP  and  OSI. 
The  merger  may  even  give  Novell  an  entry 
into  nets  that  support  OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

“With  the  importance  of  TCP/IP,  OSI, 
[Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s]  Network  Filing 
System  and  AppleTalk  to  our  Open  Proto¬ 
col  Technology,  the  merger  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  fit,”  said  Craig  Burton,  Novell  senior 
vice-president.  Novell  uses  Open  Protocol 
Technology  to  support  a  variety  of  proto¬ 
cols. 

The  acquisition  culminates  a  relation¬ 
ship  begun  in  1987,  when  Novell  helped 
Excelan  develop  a  TCP/IP  link  for  NetWare 
that  the  two  companies  now  comarket. 
More  recently,  Novell  contracted  to  resell 
Kinetics  products  with  its  new  NetWare 
Version  2. 1 5  for  Macintosh. 

Steve  Spanier,  a  vice-president  at  Info- 
netics,  Inc.,  a  market  research  firm  in  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Calif.,  called  the  merger  comple¬ 
mentary  and  said  Excelan  brings  a  lot  more 
than  TCP/IP  to  the  table.  “Excelan  has  had 
OSI  work  going  from  the  beginning,”  he 
said. 

Besides  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  protocols,  the  TCP/IP  expertise  will 
help  Novell  sell  into  the  government  mar¬ 
ketplace,  according  to  Harold  Lockhart,  a 
senior  consultant  at  Technology  Concepts, 
Inc.,  a  Sudbury,  Mass. -based  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  firm.  He  said  it  also  gives 
the  company  an  OSI  foundation  for  prod¬ 
ucts  that  comply  with  the  Government  OSI 
Profile  (GOSIP). 

“With  GOSIP  coming  on,  it  makes  it 
harder  for  Novell  to  sell  into  government 
accounts  because  they  support  nonstan¬ 
dard  products,”  he  said. 

Eric  Arnum,  data  communications  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Resource  Develop¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  a  New  Canaan,  Conn.-based 
market  research  firm,  concurred  with 
Lockhart.  “Novell  has  bought  an  entrance 
into  the  government  marketplace,”  he 
said. 

Microsoft  twist 

Spanier  said  an  interesting  twist  to  the 
acquisition  was  Excelan’s  role  in  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  efforts  to  launch  its  LAN  Manager 
network  operating  system  as  a  challenger 
to  Novell’s  NetWare. 

A  year  ago,  Microsoft  selected  Excelan, 
a  LAN  Manager  licensee,  to  provide  the 
TCP/IP  transport  software  for  the  OS/2 
LAN  Manager.  Just  last  month,  Excelan  an¬ 
nounced  TCP/IP  software  for  Microsoft’s 
Unix-based  LAN  Manager/X. 

“We  would  like  to  maintain  that  rela¬ 
tionship,”  said  Kanwal  Rekhi,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Excelan. 
“Someone  should  build  LAN  Manager-to- 
NetWare  bridges,  and  we  are  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  do  that.” 

Spanier  said  it  appears  that  Excelan’s 
LAN  Manager  license  is  transferable  to  No¬ 
vell,  but  he  added  that  “some  legal  ramifi¬ 
cations  are  still  outstanding.”  He  said  No¬ 
vell  and  Excelan  would  attempt  to  meet 
with  Microsoft  this  week  to  discuss  the  is¬ 
sue. 

Microsoft  officials,  who  were  informed 
by  Excelan  of  the  intended  merger  last 
Thursday,  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  by  press  time. 

The  boards  of  directors  of  Novell  and 
Excelan  met  last  Thursday  and  voted  to  ac¬ 


cept  the  agreement  based  on  a  stock  swap. 
The  deal  now  awaits  approval  by  Excelan’s 
shareholders,  who  are  expected  to  vote  in 
favor  of  it  at  Excelan’s  annual  meeting 
June  7. 

Excelan  posted  sales  of  $66  million  in 
1988,  up  from  $39  million  the  previous 
year. 

Excelan  cofounder  Rekhi  is  to  become  a 
Novell  executive  vice-president,  and  he 
will  be  nominated  to  Novell’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Excelan  will  operate  under  Rekhi 
as  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Novell. 

Novell  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Ray  Noorda  said  the  new  subsid¬ 
iary’s  products  would  continue  to  be  sold 
under  the  Excelan  and  Kinetics  brand 
names  “for  the  foreseeable  future.”  □ 

Bob  Brown  contributed  to  this  story. 


Show-goers  plot 
SCADA  strategies 

continued  from  page  9 

WPL’s  first  SCADA  network  consisted  of 
six  multidrop  leased  lines,  each  of  which 
supported  about  20  drops,  according  to 
Donald  Tillery,  senior  communications 
engineer  for  the  firm.  “Although  the 
amount  of  data  generated  at  an  individual 
site  is  small,  each  site  had  to  transmit  its 
data  at  five-second  intervals  to  the  SCADA 
host  computer  in  Tulsa,”  Tillery  said. 

The  WPL  leased-line  net  ran  at  1,200 
bit/sec.  However,  the  firm’s  pipeline  mod¬ 
ernization  program,  which  called  for  in¬ 
creased  automation  at  field  sites,  would  re¬ 
quire  higher  data  throughput,  Tillery  said. 
This  would  have  meant  a  sizable  expense 
for  line  conditioning  and  faster  modems. 


Reliability  was  a  key  factor  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  with  a  VSAT  network. 

“The  average  availability  of  a  location 
on  leased  lines  was  about  99-28%.  This 
equaled  an  average  yearly  outage  of  63 
hours  per  year  per  location,”  Tillery  said. 
“To  compound  problems,  we  had  to  deal 
with  over  30  independent  telephone  com¬ 
panies”  for  service. 

The  reliability  of  a  site  served  by  VSAT, 
microwave  or  fiber  was  equal,  according  to 
Tillery.  “Availability  figures  of  99-86%  or 
better  were  considered  attainable.  This 
equates  to  an  average  outage  of  about  1 2 
hours  per  year  per  location,”  he  said. 

The  VSAT  network  cost  considerably 
less  to  implement  than  a  private  micro- 
wave  or  fiber  network.  “VSATs  were  the 
only  cost-effective  alternative  to  leased 
lines,”  Tillery  said.  □ 
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Want  to  hear  more  about  the  most  talked  about  19.2  kbps  modem? 
Contact  your  nearest  Codex  Authorized  Distributor  for  more  information 
about  the  Codex  2382,  and  learn  how  attractive  high  speed  can  be. 
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Ohio 
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TEC  Communications 
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Oregon 

Lake  Oswego 
Rush  Drake 
(503)  635-1301 


Pennsylvania 

Elkins  Park 

Advanced  Network  Products 
(215)  572-0111 
Fairview  Village 
Cana 

(215)  630-9040 

Puerto  Rico 

Rio  Piedras 
Indesales 
(809)  751-7589 

Texas 

Dallas 

Flair  Data  Systems 
(214)  956-7282 

Interprint 
(800)  527-5113 
The  Wbodlands 
DataAids 
( 713 )  363-3838 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 
GTE  Data  Products 
(800)  762-7782 

Virginia 

Chesapeake 

Advanced  Communications  Tech. 

(804)420-6450 

Sterling 

Data  Communications  Systems  Corp. 

(703)4716093 

Vienna 

Comsel  Corporation 
(703)  734-3880 

Washington 

Kirkland 

Rep-Sac  Corporation 
(206)  821-8552 


Authorized  Distributor 

codex. 
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CHIPCOM  from 


a  complete  line  of  Ethernet  connectivity 
that  network  your  Ethernet  devices 
directly  to  your  broadband  cabling  system, 
without  modification  and  without  performance 
tradeoffs.  Your  system  can  now  cover  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  broader  area,  with  greater  point-to-point 
distances.  Chipcom's  advanced  product  line  of 
Ethermodem™  series  devices  allows  intercon¬ 
nection  of  any  Ethernet  IEEE802.3  lOmbps  sub¬ 
network  directly  to  a  Broadband  Ethernet  LAN 
and  youll  continue  to  get  the  full  lOmbps 
throughput  and  100%  collision  detection  that 
helped  make  Ethernet  the  obvious  networking 
choice  in  the  first  place. 
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This  unique  solution  to  connectivity  is  made 
possible  by  Chipcom's 

•  Ethermodem  III  Series  Transceivers 
(12&18mhz) 

•  Frequency  Translators 

•  Repeaters  and  Remodulators 

•  DEMPR™  Compatible  Ethermodem 
Transceivers 

•  Ethermodem  III  Bridges 

For  complete  information  on  Chipcom's  Ether¬ 
modem  series  product  line  call  your  local 
Anixter  office,  listed  under  "wire"  in  the  yel¬ 
low  pages  of  your  phone  book. 

Ethermodem™  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chipcom  Corp. 

DEMPR™  is  a  registered  trademark  of  DEC 
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Wiring  Systems  Specialists 
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